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THeERE’s probably no ground that’s been more thoroughly 
furrowed of late by highbrows, middlebrows (and maybe 
even lowbrows) than “mass culture.” But our eye has been 
caught by an upcoming study of the subject that looks to 
be more fruitful than most: A closed seminar (the very 
exclusiveness of it would indicate its seriousness) on “Prob- 
lems of Mass Culture,” jointly sponsored by the Tamiment 
Institute and Daedalus, the journal of the American Acade- 
my of Arts and Sciences, to be held at Tamiment-in-the-Po- 
conos June 2 and 3. 

There will be four main topics: 

—‘A General Theory of Mass Culture.” The questions to 
be discussed include: What are the distinguishing character- 
istics of mass culture? What historical, social and economic 
conditions made for its emergence? 

Panel participants will be: Edward Shils, Professor of 
Sociology, University of Chicago, author of The Torment 
of Secrecy; Hannah Arendt, author of The Origins of To- 
talitarianism and The Human Condition; Ernest van den 
Haag, Associate Professor of Sociology, New York Univer- 
sity, co-author of The Fabric of Society. 

—‘Mass Culture and the Mass Media.” What are the 
problems faced by those who work in the mass media? What 
are the standards and limiting conditions that govern their 
policy decisions? Has the quality of material disseminated 
by the media improved or deteriorated over the years? Have 
audience tastes improved or deteriorated? Are the decision- 
makers in the mass media aware of an obligation to raise 
standards? 








Participants will include: Leo Rosten, Editorial Advisor 7 


to Look magazine; William Nichols, Editor and Publisher 
of This Week, nationally syndicated Sunday newspaper sup- 
plement; Frank Stanton, President, Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

—‘Mass Culture and the Creative Artist.” Do the tempta- 
tions of the mass market affect the creative artist for better 
or worse? Do artists have greater incentives to production 
as compared with the past? Has art been affected by changes 
in communications and education? 

Papers will be presented by: Randall Jarrell, poet and 
critic, author of Poetry of the Age, Associate Professor of 
English, University of North Carolina; James Baldwin, 
novelist and critic, author of Giovanni’s Room; James John- 
son Sweeney, Director, Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum. 

— “Ideals and Dangers of Mass Culture.” What are the 
possibilities of achievement in mass culture? Will increasing 
audience sophistication force an improvement in the mass 
media? Should the initiative for higher quality come from 
those who contro] the mass media? 

Panel participants will be: Stanley Edgar Hyman, Pro- 
fessor of English, Bennington College, critic, author of The 
Armed Vision; H. Stuart Hughes, Professor of History, 
Harvard University, author of Consciousness and Society; 
Alex Inkeles, Professor of Sociology, Harvard University, 


author of Public Opinion in Soviet Russia. 
The entire seminar will be under the chairmanship of 


Paul Lazarsfeld, Professor of Sociology, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Director of the Bureau of Applied Social Research. 
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HE UNITED STATES must find a 

helpful new approach to the 
future of free Asia, one that has a 
precedent in American diplomatic 
history. A good way to discover the 
elements upon which our policies to- 
ward free Asia must be based is to 
examine the common problems of 
these peoples. 

Most people in Asia live quietly 
in the villages, while educated lead- 
ers in the cities press for rapid in- 
dustrialization. The contrast between 
the more passive life of the rural ma- 
jority and the modernizing schemes 
of the articulate and influential ur- 
ban minority, produces tensions that 
can be felt in every Asian land. More- 
over, many of the businessmen in 
Asia have been foreigners—Indians, 
Chinese, French and other Euro- 
peans. During the century of colonial 
rule, the activities of these business 
leaders were not always beneficial 
to the people. 





Only a small and uncertain middle 
class is available to act as an inter- 
mediary between the peasants and 
the educated, active men of affairs 
who run the government. There are 
even fewer middle class people with 
managerial, craft or industrial skills 
who are prepared to work side by 
side with manual workers to win 
their respect and to communicate to 
them the newer skills they so badly 
need, 

The level of living is so near the 
‘ubsistence margin that little capital 
‘an be saved for development. These 
*onomic problems beset almost 
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in Free Asia 


Stability and freedom depend on American aid for coordinated indigenous efforts 
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gress from Connecticut, served as gov- 
ernor of that state (1949-51) and as 
U.S. Ambassador to India (1951-53). 
His recent books include The New Di- 
mensions of Peace and American Policy 


in a Revolutionary World (1956). 








every Asian country, from Morocco 
to the Philippines. They are the uni- 
versals of what we call under-devel- 
opment, the roadblocks in the way 
of sustained economic growth. 

In these countries, too, there are 
even deeper yearnings that range far 
beyond either military defense or 
economic growth, and are often ir- 
relevant to both. The peasants seek 
the inner satisfaction and sense of be- 
longing that come from the owner- 
ship of their own land. Educated 
young men in the cities, adrift from 
their families and rural moorings, 





By Chester Boucles 


seek new purposes and new oppor- 
tunities. And all—peasants, towns- 
men, public servants, business clerks 
and businessmen alike—crave a 
greater sense of participation in their 
country’s public life and an increased 
recognition of their individual dig- 
nity as men. 

These hopes, though relatively new 
in Asia, are in fact exports from the 
West. They would be stirring peo- 
ples, disturbing old ways, and up- 
setting past privileges even if the 
Communists in Russia and China did 
not exist. Westerners who do not un- 
derstand these internal forces can 
never understand Asia. 

In the last few years, a new and 
even more disruptive external force 
has been taking shape in the North. 
For two centuries, the Chinese star 
had been in virtual eclipse after a 
long and prominent brilliance. Now 
it is shining again, and the people 
of Burma, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, 
Thailand and Vietnam are experi- 
encing its gravitational pull. 

No Southeast Asian country can 
ignore the fact that China, once di- 
vided, weak, and a prey to European 
ambitions, is now rapidly develop- 
ing its vast capabilities. Yet thought- 
ful observers know that Chinese lead- 
ers, in attempting to industrialize 
their hard-working people by iron- 
fisted Communist tactics have under- 
taken a task that is even more diffi- 
cult than Soviet Russia’s industriali- 
zation. 

At the time of the 1917 Revolu- 
tion, Russia had sizable food sur- 


pluses for export. It had a hard core 
of heavy industry. It had vast un- 
tapped resources, including millions 
of acres of arable land. Thus the 
Kremlin could even afford a decline 
in agricultural output while it 
pressed forward on the industrial 
front, as long as a higher proportion 
of total food produced found its way 
to the cities. 

China has no such margin. There 
are only 1.7 acres of land for every 
Chinese peasant family, and new 
lands are scarce. By Asian standards, 
Chinese agriculture is already rela- 
tively efficient. Thus, major crop in- 
creases can only come through an 
increase in fertilized production so 
vast that present Chinese industrial 
goals in steel and_ transportation 
could not possibly be met. In the 
meantime, China’s population grows 
by 14 million each year. 

On the other side of the ledger, 
Chinese leaders have one advantage 
that the Soviet leaders lacked. The 
Russian Communist party was small, 
centered in cities, with little knowl- 
edge of or sympathy for the country- 
side, where the bulk of Russia’s pop- 
ulation lived. By contrast, the 
Chinese Communist party 
largely in the villages. From child- 
hood, its leaders have been familiar 
with the ways and dreams of the 
peasantry. This has enabled them 
thus far to enlist peasant support 
for their armies and their drives for 


grew 


greater production. 

No sensible man would attempt 
to guess China’s future. Although 
Chinese Communist leaders are as- 
tute, their problems are enormous. 
This poses a critical question: Can 
Communism, even under the most de- 
termined and ruthless leadership, 
succeed on a land base as small as 
China’s? Can Communist techniques 
feed the Chinese people? 

But suppose the Communists do 
succeed in modernizing and indus- 
trializing China? If they can, the 
pull of Chinese ways will increase 
dramatically. All over Southeast 
Asia peasants and townsmen, rest- 
less with ineffectual regimes at home, 


may increasingly turn to China to 


satisfy their yearnings. 

If the hopes of the South Asian 
peoples for faster growth and in- 
creasing dignity are not met, and if 
their leaders cannot learn to work 
together more closely, the process 
of absorption could conceivably pro- 
ceed with scarcely a shot being fired. 

But what if the Chinese Commun- 
ists fail? Three courses would prob- 
ably be open to Peking: 

1. Increased foreign trade, which 
for a non-Communist nation would 
be the normal solution. However, it 
seems unlikely that the Chinese will 
attempt to solve their food problem 
by exchanging large quantities of 
manufactured goods for Asia’s or 
America’s food surpluses. 

It is true that the Chinese are al- 
ready exporting industrialized goods, 
undercutting Japanese and Indian 
production, and that this will no 
doubt increase. But China is now 
run by political theorists who ‘are 
unlikely to allow themselves to be- 
come dependent on the non-Commu- 
nist world for their essential food- 
stuffs. Mao and Lenin have spelled 
out the dangers of such dependence. 

2. An appeal for help from the 
Soviet Union itself, where the pro- 
portion of men to arable land is vast- 
ly more favorable. If Chinese peas- 
ants were given access to Russia’s 
eastern lands, the pressures would 
diminish and China’s rate of indus- 
trial expansion could progress more 
easily. 

Yet crop conditions in Siberia are 
uncertain. Russia’s national interests 
can probably be counted upon to re- 
sist such an encroachment, which 
over the long haul would result in 
Chinese domination of a_ political 
and economic colossus stretching 
from the Baltic to the South China 
Sea. 

3. Expansion toward Southeast 
Asia. This alternative appears to me 
to be the most likely one. Between 
Burma and Vietnam live some 60 
million people divided into seven 
separate, independent political units. 

Each of these countries is under- 


populated compared with China; 
each is rich in rice and other agri- 
cultural products. Most have land 
which is not now cultivated. In the 
capital cities of each, moreover, Chi- 
nese immigrants have been particu. 
larly active and successful. 

If the Communist experiment in 
China appears to be failing, is it not 
then likely that the Peking gover. 
ment, in desperation, will press for 
control of these rich food producing 
areas? 

Whether the verdict is success or 
failure, these pressures out of China 
are certain to be powerful. But let us 
not underestimate the increasingly 
formidable obstacles for Chinese ex- 
pansion in Southeast Asia. 

In the first place, the peoples of 
Southeast Asia have only recently 
won their independence. All over non- 
Communist Asia today, free people 
are learning the satisfactions as well 
as the frustrations of this new way 
of living. They would prefer to be 
governed badly by their own leader: 
than to be governed efficiently by 
Chinese or other foreigners. National 
independence, now finally won, wil 
not be given up easily. 

Secondly, the peoples of South and 
Southeast Asia are rapidly develop: 
ing their own mutual relationships 
More and more they realize that their 
efforts are interlocked. More and 
more they are waking up to the con 
tinental challenge of China’s growing 
power and aggressiveness. 

The foreign policies of their new 
leaders inevitably reflect their own 
experience. Thus, some have looked 
overseas to distant allies for support, 
while others have preferred to go it 
alone, jealous of every pressure, real 
or fancied, that threatens their inde 
pendent destiny. 

Relatively isolated, India, which 
has followed the latter course, is by 
far the largest country facing the 
Chinese challenge. Any effort to pre 
vide an alternative to Communist te 
talitarianism in Asia must, therefore 
have India as its heart. 

Should democratic India be su 
cessful in building industry and im 
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moving the welfare of its villages, 
he will create a striking alternative 
io the totalitarian Chinese example. 
Manifest failure or indifferent suc- 
cess in India over the next decade 
vill leave Communist China unchal- 
lenged and probably supreme. 

Whatever they may think of In- 
dian nationalism, therefore, South- 
east Asian peoples must come to ap- 
preciate their stake in India’s suc- 
cess. And India herself must put aside 
her isolation to become more in- 
volved in the fate of her smaller 
neighbors to the east. 

The most promising approach to 
the future of South Asia may lie in 
our own Monroe Doctrine, designed 
in 1823 to maintain Latin America 
free from the pressures of European 
imperialism. 

The original suggestion came from 
the British Foreign Minister, George 
Canning. But young America, itself 
only recently liberated from colonial 
tule, rejected the proposed alliance 
and insisted on defining its own pol- 
iey and standing on its own feet. 

But it was the British Navy in the 
Atlantic Ocean that gave the Mon- 
toe Doctrine meaning. The British 
were as anxious as we to see that 
no other nation should establish its 
hold on Latin America. And they 
had the maturity and good sense to 
sit back while a young and national- 
istic America took the lead. 

My analogy is by no means per- 
fect; no analogy is. But the simi- 
larities to the present situation in 
South Asia are, I think, quite clear. 
Is it possible that India’s code of in- 
ternational good behavior — the 
Panch Shila—may be a first step 
toward an Asian Monroe Doctrine? 

Perhaps India herself is now learn- 
ing what the U.S. took a century to 
learn: that neutrality and non-align- 
ment are not achieved for the wish- 
ing; and that an ounce of timely, 
constructive and peaceful involve- 
ment now may save many times that 
‘mount of tragic, hasty and bloody 
involvement later on. 

If India learns this lesson and 
makes sensible and constructive pro- 
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CHINA'S PULL CANNOT BE IGNORED 
posals for the protection of the rest 
of free Asia, let us hope her neigh- 
bors will be prepared to respond 
with equal imagination. And let us 
also hope that we borrow a leaf from 
the 19th century British and _ pro- 
vide the essential military power un- 
obtrusively. 

In the absence of such indigenous 
initiative, I am afraid that we Ameri- 
cans face an inescapable predicament 
in Asia. We have been lavish in our 
expenditures of money, military 
equipment, earnestness and good 
will. But we have failed to build an 
effective, overall, American-directed, 
anti-Communist front. 

The reason for our failure is that 
this objective has always been out- 
side the range of political possibili- 
ties. The lesson that we should learn 
is not that the Asians are ingrates 
or pro-Communists, but that Ameri- 
can direction of an anti-Communist 
front for all of South Asia would 
not be palatable to all of its govern- 
ments. Further efforts along these 
lines are doomed to fail. With each 
failure our position and prestige will 
be gravely weakened, and we shall 
move closer to self-isolation. 

The obstacles to an indigenous 
Monroe Doctrine for free Asia are 
clear, numerous and formidable. It 
would be folly to predict whether, 
when and how such an approach 





may come into being. But if there is 
to be stability, there is no practical 
alternative for the long haul, and we 
may hope that conditions themselves 
will argue persuasively for timely 
action. 

We do know that no such pro- 
gram will spring full-blown from the 
head of Zeus. Like all deep-rooted 
policies, it will develop out of a cul- 
mination of various ingredients of 
attitude, sympathy, choice, person- 
ality and power. But may not Asian 
countries with an increasing sense of 
their common destiny and danger 
draw closer together when the power 
of an increasingly mature America 
is held discreetly in the background? 

If there is to be peace and orderly 
growth in South Asia, the countries 
of this critical area must realize that 
their freedom can only be assured 
by coordinated efforts. 

Rapid social and economic change 
must be encouraged. Investment must 
be steppea up. Social inequities must 
be eliminated or mitigated. And the 
yearnings of both educated men and 
villagers must be recognized. 

If the themselves 
catch the vision of reform, make se- 
rious plans, and create the minimal 
governmental techniques to train 
their people, outside resources may 
indeed make the difference between 
success and failure. But without such 


local leaders 


initiative from local leaders, no 
amount of American aid can rescue 
the situation. And this demonstrates 
how our future, too, is linked with 
the quality of leadership and the 
foresight of Asia’s new leaders. 

If South Asia responds to the need 
for domestic change and progress 
and for regiona! cooperation, it need 
not be forced into the Chinese orbit 
by direct military pressure; nor need 
it be drawn into it by subversion, for 
lack of real alternatives at home. 

The peoples of Vietnam, Burma, 
Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos, Malaya, 
India and Pakistan must mold their 
own futures. We can advise. We can 
encourage. We can ward off aggres- 
sors. But we cannot by ourselves de- 


termine the result. 





Failure to reach agreement on international control of atomic weapons will lead to 


dangerous diffusion of nuclear power among many small nations 


RACING THE H-BOMB 


LONDON 
| N THE last few weeks it has become 
clear that the two sides in the cold 
war are running a race against the 
hydrogen bomb rather than against 
each other. If they do not reach 
agreement soon over the international 
control of atomic weapons, nuclear 
striking power is certain to be dif- 
fused over a large number of inde- 
pendent states, some of which are 
committed to neither of the existing 
camps. Moreover, countries 
which at present owe allegiance to 
one side or the other are likely to 
break loose soon after they have their 
own hydrogen bombs. The problem 
then of establishing any international 
control over the weapons may become 
hopelessly difficult. 

Though voices have been raised 
on both sides of the Atlantic in favor 
of building the capacity for a con- 
ventional response to a military chal- 
lenge to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, the development of the 
Berlin crisis has made it clear that 
the major Western governments have 
neither the will nor the capacity to 
fight anything but a nuclear war 
over Europe. Yet a nuclear war 
would be catastrophic for Europe 
itself. President Eisenhower made 
this very clear in his famous press 
conference March 1l—and he ad- 
mitted that any nuclear war would 
be equally disastrous for America 
and Russia as well. 

Despite all reassurances, doubt is 
growing in Europe about America’s 
readiness to initiate nuclear war in 
case of a purely conventional attack 


even 





By Denis Healey 


on her allies. There is no institu- 
tional device by which these doubts 
can be removed so long as America 
is the only member of the alliance 
which possesses atomic weapons. 
That is why Britain decided to di- 
vert a major part of her defense 
effort to the production of an inde- 
pendent nuclear striking force. France 
is already following suit—Premier 
Michel Debré announced only the 
other day that it is already preparing 
a site in the Sahara for its first test 
explosion. The Swiss Government de- 
cided in principle last year to seek 
atomic weapons. The Swedish Gov- 
ernment, despite its Army’s advice, 
is still hesitating, but public opinion 
polls have recently revealed a clear 
majority in favor. 

Any country which, like Britain, 
produces plutonium in its civilian 
reactors, has the physical capacity 
to make atomic weapons. The en- 
gineering problems, though compli- 
cated, are not much more difficult 
than those involved in making a car 
or a watch. Thus, if political factors 
seem to justify so great a diversion 
of resources and technical manpower, 
there will probably be another half 
dozen countries producing and test- 
ing their own atomic weapons within 
the next 10 years, and a total of 20 
or more a few years later. More- 
over, the political case for a given 
country to produce atomic weapons 
will grow stronger with the addition 
of each new member to the nuclear 
club. : 

Popular concern with this problem 
throughout the world is concentrated 





at present mainly on the dangers to 
health caused by atomic test explo. 
sions. The existing atomic power 
have every interest to encourage this 
type of concern, since a ban on tests 
by itself would leave them free to 
produce more of all the types of 
weapons they have already tested, but 
would prevent any other countries 
from producing or possessing atomic 
weapons without their cooperation. 

The latest scientific evidence sug: 
gests that concern with the radiation 
effects of atomic tests is justified in 
any case. British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan tried to put one 
aspect of the danger moderately when 
he told the House of Commons that 
if the maximum permissible concen 
tration of strontium 90 in the human 
skeleton was set at 1,000 units for 
persons in special occupations ani 
at 100 units for the population a 
large, 10 units was a reasonable level 
at which immediate government a: 
tion should be taken, though at pret 
ent the existing level from all sources 
was between one and two units. 0b 
the other hand, the long-term fallou! 
from explosions to date may ulti 
mately double this level. Moreover, 
many scientists believe that past tests 
have condemned hundreds of thou 
sands of human beings, many yet ul 
born, to malformation and disease. 
Even on the most conservative est 
mate from present evidence, the cot 
tinual testing of atomic weapons by 
a score of countries would be a majo! 
threat to health. 

Much to their credit, the three & 
isting atomic powers seem to have 
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realized that their national interest 
on this issue coincides with the in- 
rest of humanity, and they are 
making genuine compromises at 
Geneva in the hope of agreeing to 
ban further atomic tests. No one 
who has studied the proceedings can 
doubt that a genuine negotiation is 
taking place with a degree of good 
will on both sides which is so far 
unique in East-West dealings. It 
now seems likely that, though the 
military advisers of both sides oppose 
it, a formal agreement. on banning 
tests will be reached, together with 
acontrol system which, though im- 
perfect, gives a very good chance of 
detecting any evasions. The only 
thing lacking will be a machinery for 
imposing collective sanctions on an 
oflender. This is inconceivable so 
long as the cold war continues. 

Yet both sides know that a test 
ban is certain to be violated by 
France, which has already announced 
that it does not propose to accept it. 
And if France, and later a few other 
countries with special interests or ap- 
petites ignore the ban, it will finally 
be violated even by the most well- 
behaved members of the international 
community like Switzerland and 
Sweden. So long as a real danger 
of war exists—whatever its potential 
origin—and some countries in the 
world have atomic weapons. other 
countries will insist on having them 
too. A test ban can therefore be made 
operative only on one of two condi- 
Either the two sides in the 
cold war must get together to estab- 
lish the necessary minimum of order 
in the world—as was originally en- 
visaged in the United Nations—or 
the leader of each camp must give 
his followers a sufficient supply of 
atomic weapons so that they do not 
need to produce and test their own. 
If, as at present seems more likely, 
the second alternative is chosen, a 
ban on tests will have the paradoxical 
result of greatly accelerating the dif- 


tions. 


fusion of atomic weapons. 

Whatever governments may say in 
public, the sequence of events sug- 
gests that Britain, which originally 
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took the same view as France about 
the unacceptability of a test ban sep- 
arate from other forms of disarma- 
ment, agreed to cooperate with the 
United States at Geneva only after 
being promised access to America’s 
atomic weapons secrets. Indeed the 
latest agreement gives Britain a com- 
plete “do-it-yourself kit” for atomic 
weapons, since in addition to the fir- 
ing mechanism Britain will receive 
Uranium 235 from the U.S. in return 
for sending plutonium. Meanwhile, 
America has just announced that it 
is giving new atomic weapon infor- 
mation to West Germany, Holland, 
Greece and Turkey, and is supplying 
France with fuel for an atomic sub- 
marine. 

These agreements, of course, are 
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linked more with the necessities of 
present NATO strategy than with a 
ban on atomic tests. Moreover, they 
all assume continued American con- 
trol of atomic warheads supplied to 
allied units. But the current trend 
in NATO strategy will make con- 
tinued American control impossible. 
The small-yield atomic weapons on 
which NATO now insists will soon 
reach the platoon level—America has 
already tested a two-man atomic 
mortar and has an operational 7” 
howitzer. This sudden spurt in the 
atomic revolution will change the 


distribution of military power inside 
the alliance so rapidly that within a 
year or two America’s diplomatic 
freedom of negotiation with Russia 
may be hopelessly crippled. 

There is thus a vital link in logic 
as well as time between the Geneva 
talks on a test ban and the negotia- 
tions about a European settlement 
which the Berlin crisis has produced. 
Though there are obvious political 
disadvantages in Prime Minister 
Macmillan’s proposal for a zone of 
arms limitation in Central Europe, if 
it is discussed separately from a po- 
litical settlement of the German prob- 
lem, it has at least the great merit of 
freezing the balance of power so that 
diplomacy can catch up with the 
arms race. 

What is more, the strategic as- 
sumptions of Western diplomacy are 
at last being given the rigorous ex- 
amination they require. One of the 
many evils flowing from the lack of 
political leadership in NATO is that 
military leaders like General Lauris 
Norstadt have been forced into a po- 
litical role which they have neither 
the right nor the ability to fill, and 
have used their professional military 
status to give weight to amateur 
declarations about foreign policy. A 
valuable corrective to this trend was 
the honest statement by the com- 
mander of the U.S. forces in Europe, 
General Clyde P. Eddleman, that the 
West would not be weakened milita- 
rily if NATO forces were withdrawn 
west of the Rhine, providing Soviet 
forces made a similar withdrawal 
and the Bundeswehr remained east 
of the river. 

For far too long, strategic positions 
which were adopted in the first place 
for political, not military, reasons 
have been held to constitute a deci- 
sive military argument against any 
form of disengagement. If the West- 
ern governments assume their diplo- 
matic responsibilities and see that 
the soldiers stick to their guns, there 
will be a chance of reversing the 
present trend this year and giving 
some hope that humanity may win its 
race against the hydrogen bomb. 
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HEN I BEGAN my interview 
W with Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey (D.-Minn.), I had in mind the 
remark Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt made 
about him recently. As I recall it, she 
said that Humphrey seems to have 
more of the necessary touch of genius 
than any of the other Democratic 
Presidential hopefuls. I determined 
to use this “touch-of-genius” remark 
as the basis for my interview. 

“How did you feel,” I asked, “when 
you heard Mrs. Roosevelt say those 
words?” Some of the chaps who have 
been writing about this man would 
have been surprised to see how shyly, 
almost timidly, he answered my 
question. “I felt deeply flattered, 
humble,” and then he subsided into 
silence, as if embarrassed. To pull 
him out of this modest mood, I sud- 
denly threw at him a sentence from 
the Saturday Evening Post article 
by Walter T. Ridder. Ridder had 
written: “He just doesn’t look like 
a President.” 

Humphrey’s head came up like that 
of a fighter ready to put over a punch. 
“What can a guy mean by a state- 
ment like that? What a man does 
and what he thinks is more impor- 
tant than how he looks. The one who 
looked most like a President was 
Harding. And the man who looked 
least like one was Lincoln. Truman 
may not have had the Presidential 
look, but he had the ability. Some- 
one ought to tell Ridder that this 
isn’t a beauty contest.” 

For a time my interview faded 
away into silence. They say that 
Hubert Humphrey talks too much, 
too fast and too easily, and tells too 
many stories. But for a long time 
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Humphrey's View 
Of the Presidency 


neither of us said a word. I knew 
that my friend was thinking about 
Presidents, the big ones and the little 
ones. After a time, I said: “What 
about Grover Cleveland? He is the 
first President I can 
“Yes,” came the thoughtful answer, 


remember.” 


“there was a real man. All of this 
reform business that flowered in the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal started 
with Cleveland. Then came Teddy 
Roosevelt and Wilson. We have had 
our share of good men, thank God. 
But Franklin Roosevelt is my ideal. 
There was a man who had imagina- 
tion, breadth of vision, a restless and 
inquiring mind. And he had some- 
thing else, something simpler but 
equally essential: He understood and 
liked people.” 

Then I asked the question I really 
had on my mind: “What is your idea 
of the part a President should play 
in our national life?” Again this 
fluent man was silent. Finally he said: 
“The President ought to lead by the 
impact of his mind and personality. 
He should be a teacher and a po- 
litical artist to interpret the dreams 
and aspirations of the people. That 
is what Roosevelt was. 
were like an artist’s brush. 

“When you don’t have a strong 
Executive, there is a tendency for 
government to drift or falter. Every- 
one tries to get into the act, but there 
is no script. When you have leader- 
ship, you may encounter criticism 
and strong objection, but at least 
the public knows what the argument 


His words 


is about and what policies are being 
pursued. The men who exemplified 
these qualities are men like Cleveland 


and Wilson. Wilson lost, but he 


sharpened the processes of democ- 
racy.” 

I put the next question bluntly; 
“What about Eisenhower?” “Our 
President,” came the reply after a 
long moment of thought, “loves peo- 
ple but he finds the competition of 
ideas distasteful. It bothers him. He 
wants everyone to get along happily 
—not realizing that getting along may 
be a deadening process. 

“The present Administration was 
advertised as an agency for cleaning 
up the mess in Washington. Far from 
cleaning up anything, it has merely 
been a means of holding our national 
life in a sort of unhappy escrow. 
The next President will have a tough 
job from the start. His first task will 
be to enter upon a re-evaluation of 
national security and foreign policy. 
Much of what we have been doing is 
negative. We have suffered from a 
fixation on the Russians and the dan- 
gers of Communism without adequate 
attention to the other three-fourths 
of the world which really represents 
the balance of power. 

“To fight Communism you must 
put your own house in order eco- 
nomically, politically, culturally. We 
must clear up situations here at home 
which lend themselves to Communist 
exploitation when news of them goes 
abroad. The voice of democracy from 
this be clear and 
strong.” 

At the end of the talk, I had the 
feeling that we had been discussing 
our country and its people rather 


country must 


than one citizen and his chances for 
political honor. His mind would keep 
running off to the bills he has backed. 
the Wilderness Bill, the Education 
Bill, the Foreign Aid Bill. “My God!” 
he exclaimed as I was leaving, “if 
there is one thing I just can’t under- 
stand, it is those fellows who criticize 
me for going too fast, staying up t00 
late, working too hard. For me this 
world was never a place for playing 
games. I have had to work hard all 
of my life and so did my father be 
fore me. I have always been used t 
being in a hurry. There is a lot to 
be done.” 
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BERLIN BLEIBT FREI 


West Berlin's May Day demonstration reflects the city's determination 


to resist East German subversion and Soviet psychological pressure 


BERLIN 
WepeRLIN Bierst FRre’—“Berlin 
fa Remains Free.” This was the 
slogan of the 1959 May Day cele- 
bration in West Berlin. From all 
parts of the city, 600,000 Berliners, 
men, women and children, streamed 
into the centrally-located Square of 
the Republic. There they stood in the 
sun and affirmed their faith in the 
slogan emblazoned in six-foot letters 
on the backdrop of the speakers’ 
platform. 

Two May Days, a decade apart, 
were united by this slogan. Just 10 
years ago, Berlin was still under the 
Soviet blockade begun 11 months 
earlier. Every moment of the day 
and night, the Allied airlift, an end- 
less chain of pilots and planes, was 
fying in food, clothing and fuel to 
the city’s beleaguered population. 
And on May Day 1949, West Berlin’s 
wise, courageous Mayor Ernst Reuter 
assembled the people of the city in 
amass demonstration to the world 
that Berlin would not forget or give 
in, Twelve days later, the Soviets 
called off their blockade. 

Now, in 1959, crisis has returned 
to Berlin. Moscow has renewed its 
war of nerves against the free world 
—and against the Berliners. Ernst 
Reuter is dead, but happily his suc- 
cessor is the no less courageous Willy 
Brandt, who is spokesman for Ber- 
lin’s more than two million people 
and their ambassador to the world. 

Brandt the platform 


(eee 


stood on 





loun HERLING, whose labor column 
§ nationally syndicated, covered the 
May Day demonstration in Berlin. 
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alongside AFL-CIO Vice-President 
Walter Reuther, who represented 
American labor at the rally, and 
Ernst Scharnowski, head of the Ber- 
lin Federation of Labor. The crowd 
below them was sober but zestful. 
The Berliners’ sense of humor kept 
bubbling up: They yelled in high 
spirits, roared their laughter and 
gestured their good will. Bands and 
orchestras made the occasion festive. 

Scharnowski, who acted as mas- 
ter of ceremonies, introduced Reu- 
ther, to a roar of welcome that 
thrilled Berliners and visitors alike. 
Reuther delighted the crowd by 
speaking in German. This was one 
of his shorter speeches—about 15 
minutes. He recalled that the first 
time he came to Berlin, as a very 
young man, the charred Reichstag 
building, visible from the Square, 
was still smoking—a symbol of the 


world-wide arson Hitler began in 
1933. 

Reuther told the Berliners that 
American labor, and the American 
people as a whole, join them in their 
determination to keep the city free. 
The world understands, he said, the 
decisive role history has cast for 
Berlin and its people. It recognizes 
that they represent the free world’s 
most exposed position in the fight for 
freedom against totalitarianism. 

The climax of the meeting was 
Willy Brandt’s speech. It was simple, 
clear, impassioned, but undemagogic. 
Brandt is no dodger of realities: Ber- 
lin’s ability to take Moscow’s tough 
blows on its nervous system, he said, 
depends in large part on the soli- 
darity of the governments and peo- 
ples of the free world. To them, 
Brandt’s challenge was, above all, 
to “take the initiative and keep it.” 





WILLY BRANDT AND WALTER REUTHER: 'BREAD BECOMES ASHES’ 








This, he stressed, is the way to de- 
feat the Soviet strategy of terror. 

This was a demonstration of the 
entire community; Social Democrats 
and Christian Democrats teamed up 
in a firm alliance. It was organized 
by all of Berlin’s free trade unions, 
under Scharnowski’s leadership. Two 
months of detailed preparations pre- 
ceded the event, which was symbolic 
of free labor’s crucial contribution to 
the city’s self-confidence. It showed 
that for Berlin’s workers the city’s 
freedom transcends every other con- 
sideration. “Without freedom,” they 
say, “bread becomes ashes.” 

The Soviet threat to Berlin, they 
realize, is a threat to the entire free 
world. “We have lived long and hard 
with this painful knowledge,” Scharn- 
owski said to me with a wry smile. 
“Khrushchev tried to frighten us 
with his November 27 announcement 
of his intention to make Berlin die 
on the vine. But the Berliners have 
shown no fear. I think the world 
was more shocked than Ber!in.” 

Berlin delivered its first massive 
retort to the Kremlin in city elec- 
tions last December 7. The demo- 
cratic forces—Christian Democrats 
and Social Democrats—won a smash- 
ing victory. The Communists. whose 
party remains legal in West Berlin 
by Big Four agreement, polled only 
1.9 per cent, the lowest vote in its 


postwar history. The day after the 
election, people on both sides of the 
divided city, with characteristic 
cheerful irony, greeted each other 
with “1.9” instead of “good morn- 
ing.” 

Some small factories in West Ber- 
lin panicked in the face of Moscow’s 
latest political offensive and began 
to move to West Germany. In addi- 
tion, some over-cautious West Ger- 
man firms slowed down their place- 
ment of orders in Berlin’s plants. 
Workers began to be laid off. But 
this defeatist flurry was soon more 
than counter-balanced by the Bonn 
Government’s channeling of private 
and public investment to Berlin. 

Demonstrating their own confi- 
dence in the city’s future, big Berlin 
electrical equipment and machinery 
plants stepped up their production. 
The city’s economic planners dug up 
orders and investment capital and 
expanded housing projects. Everyone 
is determined to maintain the high- 
est possible level of continuous em- 
ployment. 

“It’s the economic ups and downs 
reflecting Soviet pressures that could 
affect Berlin’s morale,” Scharnowski 
told me. “But our people don’t run. 
They have invested in freedom and 
they remain here to protect their in- 
vestment. This is no slogan. This is 
their very life.” 





THANK YOU, SIR WINSTON 


Sir Winston Churchill, in reply to a toast at a Royal Academy of Art dinner, made 
what may have been the shortest speech of his career. He said: “Thank you very 


much.”—News item. 


Some things he’s said have been more notable, 
More inspirational, more quotable, 

More filled with drama and with verve or 
Impassioned patriotic fervor. 


Yet thinking now of tiredness, lateness, 
And speakers less possessed of greatness, 
We hail Sir Winston, call him friend, 
And hope this speech will start a trend. 


—Richard Armour 
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The Communist leadership in Eagt 
Berlin has synchronized its propa 
ganda and infiltration techniques 
with the Kremlin’s pressures on West 
Berlin. About 10,000 letters. pos 
cards and leaflets are delivered daily 
from East Berlin and East Germany 
to the homes or work benches of 
West Berliners. Women, youngsters 
and workers are the targets. ‘This is 
no literary exercise. The intention js 
to undermine the workers’ confidence 
in West Berlin’s political and labor 
leadership. 

The full 
epithets is drawn upon against that 
leadership: “Merchants of Death,’ 
“Nazis,” “Exploiters of Labor,” 
“American Satellites,” “Creators of 
Atomic Death.” Berlin trade-union 
leaders of all levels are sometimes 
phoned late at night with pathetic 
appeals to “yield before it is too 
late.” 

The Communists have also planted 
their agents inside the Berlin labor 
movement. It is not easy to ferret 
them out because their destructive 
tactics are frequently carried out by 
dupes. And it is difficult to expel the 
latter because proof of their Com- 
munist ties is hard to nail down 
Regular trade union trial procedures 
are always used, to avoid injustice 


arsenal of Communist 


against the merely rambunctious. 

A few weeks ago, however, some 
concrete evidence did turn up, and 
100 Communist infiltrators have jus 
been thrown out of the Berlin labor 
movement. It was discovered thal 
they had run for office in Commu 
nist-dominated East Germany. 

Years ago, tough, wiry, seasoned 
Ernst Scharnowski rescued Berlin’ 
trade unions from the Communists 
They hate him with deadly intensity. 
But he scorns them, works hard ani 
crackles with crusty humor: 

“Mr. Khrushchev and his colt 
rades may continue to raise the po 
litical temperature. They’re agail 
trying to break our nerves. The 
never stop. But they will never bret 
our nerves or our spirit. We Ber 
liners are like eggs. The more they 
boil us, the harder we get.” 
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Atom Power to Unleash Oil Reserve 


DALLAS 
HE FEDERAL Government wants 
t.. use atomic power to unlock 
the fabulous wealth in the vast un- 
derground shale oil deposits that lie 
beneath the surface in Colorado, 
Wyoming and Utah. At least a trillion 
barrels of shale oil are believed ready 
to pour forth at the turning of the 
right key. It is a project that has 
tantalized government and private oil 
engineers and geologists for decades. 
The experts have always been aware 
that a supersource of energy would 
be necessary to break down these 
peculiar geological formations which 
have held on to their riches so tight- 
ly for such a long time. 
Oil shales are muds or clays, con- 
solidated into rocks, from which oil 


jand gas can be produced by destruc- 


tive distillation. These shales do not 
actually carry oil or gas. They in- 
clude organic materials which can be 
broken up into oil and gas when 
subjected to intense heat. The shales 
are found in abundance in California, 
Colorado, Nevada, Utah and Wy- 
oming. 

The Government has invited the 
oil industry to go along in trying 
out the project on a small-scale, 10- 
kiloton basis, which, it is estimated, 
would cost private companies about 
$12 million. This would not include 
fabricating, installing and firing the 
nuclear device, nor work done on 
‘preliminary basis by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The AEC would 
and these costs. 

The companies are keenly inter- 
sted. But when it comes to talking 
bout their share of the costs, they 
te somewhat less enthusiastic. The 
hvernment has told the companies 
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that they would be asked first to put 
up $500,000 in advance of the ex- 
periment, to pay for selecting and 
preparing the site, and exploration 
after the explosion. 

After exploration, if the companies 
wanted to back out, they could. If 
they wanted to take part in experi- 
menting with the use of fire-flood, 
underground combustion, designed 
to release additional oil and gas from 
the shattered shale, they would have 
to put up another $700,000. The 
companies are not so worried about 
the second part as they are about the 
first. One company suggests that it is 
like buying a pig in a poke. 

Technicians of the AEC and the 
Federal Bureau of Mines are con- 
fident that a combination of nuclear 
explosion and in-place combustion 
can produce shale oil at prices to 
make it economically competitive 
with crude oil. In addition, there 
should be a considerable amount of 
natural gas. 

Government experts already have 
picked out a spot for a test: in the 
Green River shale of the Naval Oil 
Shale Reserve in the Piceance Creek 
basin near Rifle, Colorado. A tunnel 
would be drilled 1,450 feet into the 
side of a cliff to reach the shale. It 
would have about 900 feet of over- 
burden. They estimate that a 10- 
kiloton blast alone would free about 
15,000 barrels of shale and 10 mil- 
lion cubic feet of gas, just from the 
heat of the explosion. The blast 
should crush and break up enough 
shale so that the oil yield could be 
increased 150,000 barrels by in situ 
combustion. 

If the test works out, the Govern- 
ment suggests that steps could be 


started immediately to set off a mega- 
ton blast in about a year or so at a 
depth of 3,000 feet. It is estimated 
that this project would recover up 
to 30 million barrels of oil. This is 
about the capacity of a major oil 
field producing in a conventional 
manner. The estimate is based on a 
presumed oil content of about 25 
gallons of oil per ton of shale, which 
is the richest kind of shale. 

The AEC says that a blast set off 
at a 3,000-foot depth would be suffi- 
ciently protected so that radioactive 
and other contaminating materials 
would not escape into the atmosphere. 
The Government estimates that shale 
oil could be produced for about a 
dollar a barrel. 

The Government proposes that it 
share the rights to the process with 
the participating companies. Any pat- 
ents on the process would be made 
available to nonparticipating oil 
companies on a license and fee basis. 
This last proposal has drawn some 
criticism. In such a highly competi- 
tive industry as the oil business, com- 
panies do not like to share any in- 
formation with rivals, even for a 
fee. 

The Bureau of Mines is consider- 
ing the establishment of a joint Gov- 
ernment-industry committee to ad- 
vance the project. The Government- 
industry partnership might solve a 
technical problem. But the independ- 
ent oil companies are questioning the 
economic results. The more discern- 
ing independents are aware that par- 
ticipation by a few of the major com- 
panies might lead to further concen- 
tration of the nation’s oil wealth. So, 
they ask, why can’t the Government 
do the whole thing? 











The New Seven-Year Plan—1 





PROSPECTS 
FOR 


RUSSIA’S 
ECONOMIC 
EXPANSION 


By Herbert S. Levine 


T THE RECENT 21st Soviet Communist party Con- 
A gress, a set of economic targets was proclaimed, 
which, if fulfilled, will bring the Soviet Union by 1965 
ever closer to its goal of surpassing the United States as 
the world’s leading economic power. Though these targets, 
officially termed “Control Figures,” are merely summary 
statements which serve as the basis upon which a detailed 
plan will be constructed, I shall refer to them here as the 
Seven-Year Plan (SYP). 

This plan is unique. It is the first seven-year plan. And 
it comes on the heels of the first peacetime abandonment 
of an economic plan in Soviet history. On September 26. 
1957, it was announced that the sixth Five-Year Plan 
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(FYP), which was to have run from 1956 through 1969, 
was to be abandoned and replaced by an SYP. The rego. 
lution published in Pravda stated that the sixth F YP had 
been scrapped for two reasons. First, the reorganization 
of industry (which began in July 1957) had changed the 
entire focus of economic administration from the central. 
ized ministries of the republics and the 105 economic 
regions, thus necessitating basic changes in the method 
of planning. Second, discoveries of new resources in the 
eastern regions called for a reworking of the plan to make 
use of these resources in production. The three year 
which were left in the sixth FYP were not enough tim 
in which to accomplish these tasks, and so it was decided 
to embark on a new long-term plan—a seven-year plan, 

One is not wholly convinced that these reasons wer 
sufficient to call for the drastic move of abandoning a 
five-year plan, It is quite interesting that in the recentl 
released fourth volume of the “Directives of the CPSI 
and the Soviet Government on Economic Questions,” the 
resolution on the SYP has undergone some significant 
changes, which shed light on the reasons for abandonin; 
the FYP. An entire paragraph which did not appear in 
the original resolution as published in Pravda has been 
added. It states that the draft of the sixth FYP submitted 
by the former Gosplan (State Economic Commission) 0 
April 9, 1957, has a number of fundamental deficiencies 
(The December 1956 plenum of the Party Central Com 
mittee had ordered a reworking of the Control Figures of 
the sixth FYP. This presumably is the “draft” mentionel 
here.) For example, the draft does not propose adequate 
measures for the most rapid eradication of the dispropor- 
tions in the national economy; it still does not secure the 
necessary concentration of capital construction; and it 
does not sufficiently develop measures to employ the 
natural wealth of the eastern regions. 

[As an aside on Kremlinology, I think it is interesting 
that in this added paragraph the Gosplan, as it existed 
before Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev reorganizel 
it, is attacked. Later in the resolution, in another addel 
paragraph, it states that the Government has decided 1 
accept Gosplan’s suggestion for a draft of an SYP. Her 
it is the present Gosplan, Khrushchev’s Gosplan, which 
received credit. | 

The reasons stated in the inserted paragraph for reject 
ing the revised draft of the sixth FYP are probably the 








In recent weeks THe New Leaver has published articles 
examining two major Soviet  institutions—“Russia’s 
Lagging School System” by George L. Kline (March 16) 
and “The Soviet Union’s Revised Criminal Code” by 
Vladimir Gsovski (April 27)—in which changes have 
occurred since our 1958 series, “Russia Five Years After 
Stalin.” Here we present the first of two articles by 
Herbert S. Levine, of Harvard University’s Russian Re 
search Center (who is now visiting Moscow), on the 


details and implications of the new Soviet economic plat 
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najor reasons for the decision to abandon the plan 
atirely and shift to the SYP. The sixth FYP was un- 
realizable—the supply of raw and other materials was not 
aficient for the planned output targets (“dispropor- 
tions”), and the planned outlays on capital investment 
were too high and were dispersed among too many proj- 
ets. This, coupled with the necessity of adapting the plan 
to the new organizational structures resulting from the 
reorganization of industry, led to the abandonment of 
the plan. To this can be added the failures of intra-bloc 
planning discussed by Fritz Schenk and Richard Lowen- 
thal (“Soviet Politics and Planning,” NL, January 5, 12, 
19, 1959). 

It was expected, therefore, that when the SYP came 
out, it would contain planned rates of growth lower than 
those in the sixth FYP. Some concrete evidence to sup- 
port this expectation was given by Khrushchev in his 
address to the 40th Anniversary session of the Supreme 
Soviet (November 6, 1957). He announced a number 
of superficially impressive 15-year targets, for such prod- 
ucts as steel, oil, electricity and some consumer goods, 
which Soviet industry was to achieve by 1972. Even 
though the targets represented doublings and triplings, 
the average annual rates of growth implied were between 
one-half and one-third less than those in the sixth FYP. 

Thus the machinery for constructing the plan was set 
in motion, and some indication was available as to the 
direction the plan would take. The preliminary draft of 
the plan itself appeared, somewhat behind schedule, in 
November 1958, when Khrushchev’s theses on the “Con- 
trol Figures for the Economic Development of the USSR, 
1959-1965” were published. These were to be discussed 
by the entire nation and then submitted for ratification 
toa Party Congress in January 1959. 

[Another aside to Kremlinologists: In the past, Party 
Congresses ratified “Directives” which were then built 
up into Control Figures by Gosplan, and which in turn 
were used as the basis for a detailed plan. But here 
Khrushchev and the 21st Congress are dealing directly 
with Control Figures. It almost seems they want to give 
the impression that these targets are more precise, more 
scientific than the “Directives” of some previous Con- 
gtesses, with special intention, perhaps, to differentiate 
them from the ill-fated “Directives on the Sixth FYP” of 
the 20th Party Congress. ] 

Before going on to the plan itself, we might ask— 


| what is a Soviet economic plan? First of all, it is more 


than just an economic plan. It describes in general terms 
what lies ahead in the planned period for the Russian 
people in matters concerned not only with the output 
of economic goods, but also education, science, culture, 
international developments and the Communist party. 
Secondly, it is more than just a technical document; it is 
ko a sociological instrumnent used to rally the people 
iehind the leadership and aims of the state. The nation- 
ride “discussion” of the coming plan is a process of 
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reinvigoration and dedication. The “discussion” both 
before and at the 21st Congress was studded with pledges 
to fulfill and overfulfill the plan. 

It is noteworthy that this “discussion” was also full 
of laudatory tributes to Comrade Khrushchev, reminis- 
cent of days supposedly gone by. There are, to be sure, 
certain differences from the past. In at least two notable 
instances, well-known economists took issue directly and 
indirectly with Khrushchev on certain points (showing 
that though the “thaw” may have ended in other fields, it 
still remains in economics). Yet Khrushchev dominated 
the scene—the original Control Figures came out under 
his name, he gave the opening speech at the Congress and 
in this speech covered all the major economic, political, 
social and ideological questions. There were no signs of 
collective leadership at the 21st Party Congress. Khrush- 
chev stood alone. Therein lies one of the meanings of the 
SYF. 

The Control Figures on the SYP comprise a document 
which in length ran to about nine regular-size newspaper 
pages. The first chapter covers some results of economic 
and cultural developments in Russia since 1917. The 
second chapter, the key chapter, covers the principal 
economic targets for the years of the SYP, 1959-1965. 
Included are: industry (heavy and light), agriculture, 
transportation, communications and capital investment. 
The third chapter discusses the location of economic ac- 
tivity. The fourth—national income and standard of liv- 
ing; the fifth—education, science and culture; the sixth— 
international significance of the SYP; and the seventh— 
the role and task of the Communist party. 

In this and the following article, the discussion will 
cover only the main economic elements of the plan, the 
chances of its fulfillment and its meaning for us. 


Industry. The aggregate gross industrial output is to 
grow at an average rate of 8.6 per cent per year, which 
means about 80 per cent in seven years and 100 per cent 
in about eight and a half years. The principle of the 
priority of heavy industry over light industry is repeatedly 
reaffirmed and manifests itself in the fact that the indus- 
trial output of producer goods is to grow at a higher 
rate than that of consumer goods. 

As will be clear from the following short descriptions 
of the plans for individual industries, there is a consistent 
drive to conserve resources, to gain more output through 
technological change, through the extended use of -cost- 
saving products and processes. This principle is also to 
be seen in the non-industrial sections of the plan. 

Metals: The output of metals is to grow at rates below 
those achieved in the past, but still at a quite high rate. 
For example, at the planned rate, the output of steel will 
double in about 10 years. Aluminum will be stressed—its 
output is to triple by 1965 and its use in machines, 
vehicles, construction and consumer goods will be in- 
creased. 
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Fuels: The output of fuel energy will rise 70 per cent 
Ly 1965. But the striking thing is the drastic shift away 
from coal. In 1965, oil and gas will account for 51 per 
cent of fuel energy produced, as against the present 31 
per cent. Great cost savings in production, transportation 
and use are envisaged—enough, it is claimed, to build 
all the power stations contemplated in the SYP. 

Electricity: The output of electric power will more than 
double. The big news, however, is the announced priority 
for construction of thermal-power stations instead of 
hydro-power stations, This will be done to get the new 
capacity into operation faster. 

Chemicals: Chemicals are one of the high-priority items 
—a tripling in output is planned. Synthetics and fertiliz- 
ers are to be stressed. Expansion will be based on raw 
materials from the expanding oil and gas industry. 

Machinery: Output is to double and more use is to be 
made of aluminum and plastics. There is a call for more 
specialization and sub-contracting in the supply of parts 
(perennial problems) and more automation. 

Consumer Goods: The output of fabrics and clothing is 
to increase about 50 per cent, processed foods, 70 per 
cent and household appliances, 100 per cent. 

Soviet planners may have had a change of heart after 
preparing the 15-year targets, or there may exist a tend- 
ency to underestimate production possibilities when plan- 
ning for periods as long as 15 years (as was the case 
with Stalin’s postwar 15-year plan), for the average 
annual rates of industrial growth in the SYP are consist- 
ently above those implied in the 15-year targets. At the 
same time, they are, as expected, below those planned in 
the sixth FYP. The figures in the table below will help 
illustrate the comparative tempos of these plans. The 
last column of the table shows how much of the 15-year 
targets will be achieved by 1965. These figures, consist- 
ently above 50 per cent, demonstrate the effect of the 


faster pace envisaged in the SYP than in the 15-Year 
Plan. They also result from the high rates of growth 
achieved in 1958. 

Several other interesting points are illustrated in this 
table: (1) the sixth FYP was, in general, not being ful- 
filled; (2) the rate of growth of iron ore falls least of 
all from the sixth FYP to the 15-Year Plan, illustrating 
that the need to overcome the presumably sharp deficit 
in this vital raw material was recognized in the 15-Year 
Plan; (3) the shift away from coal to oil began in the 15. 
Year Plan; (4) the three consumer goods included are 
at the upper end of the figures on the percentages of 1972 
goals to be achieved by 1965. This may just be fortuitous, 
or it may mean there was a slight change in attitude he 
tween November 1957 and November 1958 toward the 
heavy industry4dight industry relationship, in favor of 
the latter. The recent appointment of Alexei N. Kosygin 
as chairman of Gosplan at least does not discourage one 
from thinking along these lines. 


Agriculture. The agricultural section of the SYP 
clearly bears Khrushchev’s stamp. Agriculture is the field 
he seems to know best and in which he has shown a great 
deal of interest. He has not been afraid to make changes, 
where he thought they were needed. In the last five years, 
truly revolutionary moves have been made: the virgin 
lands program, the corn campaign, the agricultural price 
reform, the abolition of the machine-tractor stations and 
the sale of the machinery to the farms themselves. So far 
these reforms have borne fruit—agricultural indicators 
have been on the way up since 1953. (These indicators 
are affected by the end years chosen: 1953 was a bad crop 
year and 1958 was a good one, but even when averages 
for 1949-53 are compared with averages of 1954-58. the 
latter show significant increases. ) 

Furthermore, Khrushchev appears to have a much more 





























COMPARISON OF SYP WITH OTHER PLANS 
Products | Approximate’ Percentages of Average 
Annual Rates of Growth 
Rok | __________| Approximate 
Percentages 
| 15-Year to be 
Achieved | Targets SYP Achieved 
| Planned (1956-58) | (1958-72) iceman | by 1965 
ze 
Iron Ore 9.7 7.3 8.2 8.3 56 
Steel 8.6 6.6 5.3 7.1 80 
Coal 8.7 8.2 2.8 2.9 87 
Oil 13.8 16.9 9.3 11.0 63 
Electric Power 13.5 11.0 9.8 11.8 60 
Cement 19.6 14.0 8.6 12.9 78 
Woolen Fabrics 7.6 6.3 5.2 7.4 83 
Leather Footwear 8.8 9.1 4.9 5.4 79 
Sugar (granulated) 13.8 16.4 5.1 8.6 100 
i ees J poe are approximations, even though presented to one decimal place, They are often 
nee Rent KHRUSHCHEV: HIS PLAN PREVAILS 
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a = realistic attitude toward past accomplishments and future from significant increases in mechanization, and further 
. ven possibilities. For example. he has exposed and abandoned growth in the fodder base, which has already increased 

*.. | the bogus grain output statistic called the “biological greatly since 1953, primarily due to Khrushchev’s corn 
pe yield” (“You can’t bake bread with the ‘biological yield!’ campaign, to further decentralization in planning and 
os a Bread is made from the grain that reaches the barns.”). improvement in incentives. 

So far And the planned average annual rates of growth of the In recent years there has been a relative growth in state 
icators wae agricultural commodities in the SYP are roughly farms at the expense of collective farms (state farms are 
mee 50 per cent lower than those in the sixth FYP and in like state-owned factories in the countryside, whereas col- 
dae fact are, with certain exceptions, quite close to the average lective farms are, in form, collectively owned and oper- 
veraves @ te achieved since 1953. ated by the peasants who work them). It is not clear 
58. the The SYP calls for an average annual rate of growth of whether this trend will continue in the SYP, but a number 

about 8 per cent in the aggregate gross volume of agri- of arguments can be raised to support the contention that 
+ ae | cultural products. This is just what was achieved in the it will, The state farm is ideologically more acceptable. 
last five years. Yet it is interesting to note that in the It produces more cheaply (especially now that higher 
1954-58 period, crops were above this average, while prices are being paid the collectives), and Khrushchev 
animal products were on the whole below it, and that in has stated that in the future the state will buy only from 
the SYP the situation is more or less the reverse. This the least expensive sources. Also, the practice, which has 








reflects the fact that in the past five years much of the 
increase in the output of crops resulted from a vast in- 
crease in the cultivated area, a situation that will not 
recur in the SYP. Thus in the SYP, the greater burden 
of the aggregate increase in agricultural products will 
be borne by animal products. 

In the case of both crops and animal products, much 
is expected from increased output per unit of input, The 
1965 grain target of almost 180 million tons (the 1960 
target of the sixth FYP), is predicated on a 30-40 per 
tent increase in grain yields, to be achieved through im- 
Proved scheduling of operations, better crop rotation, 
the sowing of selected seed and the use of more fertilizer. 
Also, output per worker is to be raised. In animal hus- 
bandry the main emphasis is on increased labor produc- 
ivity, There is no lack of proposed measures. They range 
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just begun, of establishing large state farms on the out- 
skirts of big cities to supply the cities with vegetables and 
potatoes (“truck farms”) will certainly continue in the 


Sir. 


Capital Investment, If we recall that overextension of 
capital investment was one of the major reasons for aban- 
doning the sixth FYP, it is not surprising to find that the 
rate of growth of state-fixed investment in the SYP is 
significantly below that planned in the sixth FYP. The 
statistics here are a bit difficult to deal with; but it can 
reasonably be inferred that whereas the average rate of 
growth of state-fixed investment in the sixth FYP was 
about 11 per cent per year, it is only 6-7 per cent in the 
SYP. These calculations imply that state-fixed investment 
in 1965 will be 50-60 per cent greater than it was in 1958. 
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It should be kept in mind, however, that what is planned 
by the state does not cover all the fixed investment in the 
Soviet economy. In addition, there is unplanned and de- 
centralized fixed investment, and fixed investment by 
collective farms. The latter is to increase sharply during 
the SYP. 

The need to concentrate resources on projects already 
begun is stressed repeatedly. One of the problems in the 
past was that though aggregate investment plans may have 
been fulfilled or almost fulfilled, the plans for the actual 
utilization of new capacity were not. There is also, in 
the SYP, heavy emphasis on renewal and modernization 
of existing plants in preference to the construction of new 
ones. The reason given for these policies is that the in- 
crease in industrial output will be speeded up. 

The distribution of investment is about the same as in 
the previous period, with heavy industry getting about 
40 per cent, light and food industry about 5 per cent, 
and agriculture (including investment by collective farms) 
a little more than 20 per cent. 

Finally, the SYP envisages significant increases in the 
output of building materials; for example, cement produc- 
tion is to increase almost two and one-half times. And it 
calls for modernization of techniques within the construc- 
tion industry itself: prefabrication, use of precast, re- 
inforced concrete, and so forth. 


Location of Industry. There is a great deal of talk 
in the SYP and in Khrushchev’s speeches about the in- 
dustrial development of the eastern regions: 40 per cent 
of total state investment will go to these areas; a new 
metallurgical center, which in 1965 will produce 7.5 mil- 
lion tons of pig iron, will be erected in Siberia; and by 
1965 over 70 per cent of the aluminum produced in the 
Soviet Union will be produced in the east. The east’s 
share in the output of electric power, coal, lumber and 
cement will also increase. Yet some indicators will show 
little change. For example, the share of the east in the 
total output of ferrous metals will be almost the same in 
1965 as it was in 1958. 


Transportation. Railroad freight turnover is to in- 
crease only about 40 per cent while industrial output is 
to increase 80 per cent. Since most of the freight in the 
Soviet Union is carried by rail, how is it possible for 
the disparity between freight turnover and output to be 
so large? There are perhaps two possible explanations: 
(1) the long struggle to cut the length of hauls will be 
helped by the recent reorganization of industry, with its 
pressures to use local resources, and by the aforemen- 
tioned development of industry in the east, which will 
bring producers closer to users; (2) the shift in the fuel 
balance from coal to oil and gas will result in tremendous 
savings in railroad transportation, 

The SYP envisages a sharp increase in the use of diesel 
and electric locomotives: In 1965 they will haul 85 per 
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cent of the total freight, compared with about 25 per cent 
in 1958. < 

Labor. There are some new developments in the field 
of wages and hours. Wages of the lowest paid are to rise 
substantially, thus bringing them much closer to the aver. 
age wage. (Interestingly enough, there is in Khrushchey’s 
speech a strong defense of wage inequality and an attack 
on the egalitarians.) The working day will be reduced to 
seven hours by 1960. In 1962, it is planned to introduce 
a 40-hour week, and by 1966-68 a 35-hour week. 

The size of the labor force (not including collective 
farmers) is to increase by 12 million and reach 66.5 mil- 
lion in 1965. This is surprisingly large since the period 
of the SYP encompasses the years when those who were 
not born during and immediately after the War will not 
be entering the labor force. According to some Western 
specialists, during the nine years, 1957-1965, the popula- 
tion in the prime working age group (males 15-59, females 
15-54) is expected to show an absolute increase only 
about 60 per cent as large as that shown in the six years, 
1950-56. Yet the absolute increase in the labor force 
planned for 1959-65 is to be greater than the absolute 
increase in the labor force achieved in 1950-56. How is 


this to be accomplished? If the same rate of absorption | 


of the prime working-age-group increase into the labor 
force were applied in the SYP as took place in 1950-56, 
the Russians would fall about 10 million short of the 66.5 
million target. These 10 million workers will come mainly 
from three sources: agriculture, women and teen-agers. 

In 1956 the non-agricultural labor force in the USSR 
was about the same as that in the United States, but its 
agricultural labor force was seven times as great. Much 
emphasis is being put, in the SYP, on increasing agricul- 
tural labor productivity, so as to free workers for work 
in the cities. Comparing the planned increase in agricul- 
tural output with that of agricultural labor productivity, 
it can be said that in rough order of magnitude the Rus- 
sians are hoping to release about 4 million agricultural 
workers. 

The substitution of state farms for collective farms 
would also lead to an increase in labor productivity and 
thus the possibility of the release of workers to the cities. 
[It would also, however, have a purely statistical effect, 
in that members of state farms are included in the labor 
force (“workers and employees”) while members of col 
lectives are not. | 

In his speech to the 21st Congress, Khrushchev dis 
closed the aim of creating conditions “to draw fresh mil 
lions of women into the active building of Communism. 
... By extending the network of boarding schools, kinder 
gartens, nurseries, public catering establishments and 
public services we are creating these conditions for all 
women.” Sprinkled throughout the speeches and dis 
cussions of the SYP are references to the need to eas 
the housewife’s work, in order to free her for “more pr 
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MIKOYAN IN U.S. SUPERMARKET: NEATLY PACKAGED 


ductive” labor, The proposed increases in wages of the 
lowest paid will also have the effect of attracting more 
women into the labor force. 

The education reform (see “Russia’s Lagging School 
System,” by George L. Kline, NL, March 16, 1959) will 
release many young people for production work—esti- 
mates range up to four million for the entire SYP period. 
It is not clear, however, how and to what extent they will 
be included in the labor force. 


Consumption. The Soviet definitions of national in- 
come and consumption (basically material goods only) 
are to increase about 65 and 63 per cent respectively. The 
major part of consumption is accounted for by retail 
trade. This is to increase by 62 per cent whereas in the 
previous seven years, retail trade more than doubled. 
Thus the SYP envisages a slackening in the rate of in- 
crease of retail trade, but still a highly respectable average 
rate of growth of about 7 per cent per year (implying a 
doubling in 10 years). 

There are some changes contemplated in the composi- 
tion of retail trade as the Soviet standard of living rises. 
The relative importance of non-food items is to be in- 
creased slightly, and within the food category, animal 
products, vegetables and fruits are to increase and bread 
products decrease. Sugar sales have been increasing rap- 
idly and the 1972 target has been moved down to 1965. 
(The influence of American methods is to be seen in 
Khrushchev’s remark: “Consumer goods must be of good 
quality, attractive and they must be neatly packaged.” 
One conjures up pictures of Soviet Deputy Premier 
Anastas Mikoyan at an American supermarket. ) 

In order to lighten the housewife’s work, it is planned 
lo increase the supply of household appliances. Sales of 
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washing machines are to be about nine times greater in 
the coming seven years, and sales of refrigerators almost 
six times greater. 

One of the worst shortages plaguing the Russian con- 
sumer is the shortage of housing. In his November 1957 
speech, Khrushchev announced a plan to end the shortage 
in 10-12 years. And now in the SYP, 15 million apart- 
ments are to be built in urban areas (more than twice 
what was built in the previous seven years) and seven 
million dwellings in rural areas, 


Stage of Development. In his speech to the Congress, 
Khrushchev spent a fair amount of time on ideology and 
on the “stage of development” in which he claimed the 
Soviet Union now finds itself. This is the period of the 
gradual transition from Socialism to Communism, and 
he stated that they were now entering the stage of build- 
ing the material base of Communism. He spoke of the 
period of full Communism as being in the “not too dis- 
tant future”—a period “when we shall have provided an 
abundance of everything needed to satisfy the require- 
ments of all our people.” It is interesting that he was 
careful later to define these requirements—food, housing 
and clothing “commensurate with the normal needs of 
a cultured person.” One thinks of how the general “normal 
needs of a cultured person” have changed since 1848 
and how they will change in the future; and one wonders 
whether this stage of full Communism will, for a good 
many years if not always, be in the “not too distant 
future.” 

In one of the most unusual articles in the entire dis- 
cussion of the SYP, a prominent Soviet economist, Acade- 
mician Vasili S. Nemchinov, acts the part of national 
spoil-sport. The general attitude, stirred vigorously by 
the ever-ebullient Khrushchev, is one of euphoria. Nem- 
chinov attempts to puncture this rosy bubble with some 
sobering statistics. By using per capita output data, he 
shows that the Soviet Union is far down the list in com- 
parison with Western nations in the production of such 
key industrial goods as steel and energy; he points out 
that even in 1965 the Soviet Union will be behind the 
current levels of per capita output in the leading Western 
nations. 

Nemchinov notes that the housing shortage is colossal 
and that since more than half of the yearly housing con- 
struction will be absorbed by the yearly growth in popu- 
lation, the eradication of the problem will be a long way 
off even at the end of the SYP. Finally, he claims that 
Russian passenger-car production is far too low. If the 
people are to have more leisure, they should have cars 
in which to travel, Mobility is an important element of a 
high standard of living. The essence of his entire argu- 
ment is that the glorious period of full Communism is 
indeed in the very distant future. (To complete his icono- 
clasm, he does not once laud or even mention Khrush- 
chev.) 








Mass unemployment, cost-of-living increases and decline 


in trade create critical domestic situation 


Greece After Cyprus 


By John P. Capsis 


ATHENS 
ILL GENERAL George Grivas 
W become the de Gaulle of 
Greece? This question preoccupies 
many political observers here. And 
though no one will say it openly, 
few doubt that this legendary Greek 
hero, the leader of the guerrillas who 
fought for the independence of 
Cyprus, will sooner or later seek a 
political role. In doing so, Grivas 
would only be following a pattern 
established by other distinguished 
Greek military men. 

It is perfectly true that he con- 
stantly reiterates that he has no po- 
litical ambitions, and he has care- 
fully abstained from aligning him- 
self with any of the existing political 
groups. But he has also repeatedly 
stressed his readiness to serve his 
country again in an emergency. And 
all the elements exist today to pro- 
duce a crisis that might warrant 
Grivas’ entry into Greek politics. 

The psychological basis for such 
a crisis would be supplied by the 
grave dissatisfaction of the Greek 
people with the solution of the Cyprus 
problem agreed to by the govern- 
ments of Britain, Turkey and Greece. 
Greek national pride was deeply hurt 
by this agreement, for after four 
years of struggle, enosis—union of 
Cyprus and Greece—had not been 
won. For most Greeks, this last battle 
in their war of independence, which 
began in 1821, has ended in defeat. 

The shock was all the greater, for 
the Greeks had for years been living 
in a dreamland as regards Cyprus. 
Until recently, they had been led by 
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a good part of their press and by 
Premier Constantine Karamanlis 
himself to believe that the problem 
was being solved in accordance with 
the aspirations of the Cypriots—and 
this could only mean enosis. 

The announcement of the tripartite 
agreement provoked an uproar in 
Parliament. Karamanlis was openly 
accused of conniving with Britain to 
sell out Cyprus, and Opposition 
leader Sophocles Venizelos an- 
nounced that should his party come 
to power, it would consider the agree- 
ment invalid. Even more significant 
is the fact that Archbishop Makarios, 
the leader of the Cypriot independ- 
ence fight, has been accused of break- 
ing his solemn oath not to cease the 
struggle until enosis was won, and 
has shared public criticism with the 
Premier for accepting the Cyprus 
agreement. 

Greece was on the verge of a crisis 
when Grivas returned home from his 
exploits in Cyprus. But Karamanlis 
proved himself a shrewd and skillful 
politician: By according Grivas a 
victor’s reception, he succeeded in 
blunting popular dissatisfaction with 
the political solution. Despite the 
wild enthusiasm, however, everyone 
noticed the bitter disappointment 
that Grivas expressed in his first 
speech as he alighted at Athens air- 
port. But after only a few days, his 
tone was considerably calmer, and 
this change too is credited to Kara- 
manlis’ persuasive skill. 

The Premier’s build-up of Grivas 
was intended not only to assuage 
public opinion but to neutralize an 





incipient attempt by an Army group 
to establish a military regime. These 
officers, most of whom had been as. 
sociated with bringing the late Mar. 
shal Alexander Papagos to power, 
had been inactive until the 1958 elec. 
tions, when they were alarmed by 
the increase in the number of pro. 
Communist votes. 

Not that they were plotting a coup 
d’état—they hoped for King Paul's 
blessing, even though he never lost 
an opportunity to express his strong 
support for Karamanlis. Following 
the Cyprus agreement, these officers 
resumed their disgruntled political 
talk, but it soon became quite clear 
that Grivas was the only man who 
could overthrow the Government. 
And as long as he backs the Govern- 


ment, Karamanlis can feel secure. f 
But the question is—how long will J 


Grivas remain on the sidelines? 


With Cyprus pushed into the back- | 
ground, the Greeks must now tum / 
their attention to their grave, press | 
ing domestic problems. In the last j 
eight years, the cost of living has J 


risen 56 per cent, while wages have 
gone up only 10 per cent. Farmers 
income in 1958 was the lowest since 
1950, and the number of unemployed 
or semi-employed has reached three 
million—a fantastic number for a 


country with a population of 8.5 mil- J 


lion. 


Since 1956 Greek exports have Ff 
dropped sharply. The result has been 


a deficit in the balance of trade, 
which will only grow worse as Greece 


faces competition in the Middle East. ¥ 
the country’s only profitable export § 


market. Ironically, the competition 
will come not only from Britain, 


whose goods are presently excluded | 


from some Middle East markets only 
for political reasons, but from a soon- 
to-be independent Cyprus. 

All this could develop into the 
kind of “emergency” Grivas may be 
waiting for. Karamanlis is wel 
aware of this danger and will soo! 
launch a major effort to improve the 
economic situation. Meanwhile, it i§ 
likely that he will try to put Grivas 
on the shelf. 
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Communist China’s First Decade — 8 





LITERARY DEVELOPMENT 


ITERARY THEORY in traditional 

China included trends which as- 
serted that the purpose of literature 
was to support the orthodox tra- 
dition. These trends have never been 
exclusive and were not followed to 
the letter even by their most ardent 
expounder, Han Yui (768-824) ; they 
were, however, dominant—at least in 
periods. The conditioning of their 
craft by ideological, frequently po- 
litical, exigencies was thus an expe- 
rience to which Chinese writers of the 
past were accustomed. It has to be 
added, though, that those writers con- 
sidered themselves the prime ex- 
ponents of the cause to the service 
of which their writing was put. 

In the decades after the Chinese 
revolution, and more particularly af- 
ter the literary resurgence of the May 
4th Movement of 1919, most of the 
traditions and theories of the past 
were overthrown; the attitude, how- 
ever, that writing meant writing for 
an extra-literary cause remained 
widespread among men of letters. 
This was particularly true for those 
who had associated in the League of 
Leftist Writers, which included a 
large number of the most prominent 
authors of the day. For some of these 
the cause was avowedly Marxism, or 
more specifically the Soviet Russian 
brand of Communism, The degree of 
fervor with which this cause was 
embraced did not, however, neces- 
sarily coincide with the degree of 
knowledge about it. As many of these 
writers lived outside the Communist 
territory and as the Chinese Commu- 
nists of that period devoted their at- 
tention to more strictly political 
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This is the eighth article in our 
special series on China. Previous 
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Chu on National Character; J. P. 
McCarthy on The Peasants; Alex- 
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Chen on Edueation; Yuan-li Wu on 
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munist ideology and practice on 
Chinese literature. Wilhelm, a pro- 
fessor of Chinese History and Lit- 
erature and member of the Far 
Eastern and Russian Institute at 
the University of Washington, has 
written numerous volumes on the 
history and thought of China. 





tasks, their writings were controlled 
only indirectly, if at all. A certain 
amount of “do-it-yourself” Commu- 
nism was then still rampant among 
these writers. 

This situation changed drastically 
when, in the course of the Party Re- 
form Movement of 1942, literature 
was assigned its specific place with- 
in the Communist system. During the 
month of May of that year a forum 
was conducted at Yenan on the prob- 
lems of art and literature, which was 
addressed twice by Mao Tse-tung 
himself. Particularly the second of 
these pronouncements set the frame- 
work within which literature had to 
operate from then on. Mao made it 
clear that literature was class litera- 
ture and that it was a fallacy to main- 
tain that literature could stand above 
class distinctions. Literature was to 
be created solely for the workers, 
peasants and soldiers. Writers should 
strive to proceed from the present 


cultural level of these groups (mostly 
illiterate at that time) and should 
arrive at a reflection and portrayal 
of their life. Former Chinese litera- 
ture and foreign literature might be 
studied as examples, but their emula- 
tion could never serve as a substitute 
for real proletarian literature. This 
identification with the masses could 
be brought about only by prolonged 
living among them and by actually 
joining in their activities and strug- 
gles. 

Literature produced in this way, 
Mao asserted, can in turn “stir the 
people into action, awaken them, and 
impel them to unite to carry on an 
organized struggle through which 
the masses will take everything into 
their own hands.” More particularly 
this kind of literature should appeal 
to the cadres since “we must realize 
whatever we do for the cadres is also 
being done in the interest of the 
masses. . . . If we violate this prin- 
ciple . . . then our work . . . would 
be as aimless as if we shot an arrow 
without aiming at a target.” 

Mao drove home the point that 
“the role of the Party’s work in lit- 
erature and art is determined by the 
over-all revolutionary program of the 
Party” and that “literature and art 
are subordinate to politics.” As all 
literary works have to be judged not 
only according to the intent of the 
author but by the effect they pro- 
duce, “all literary works must be 
severely criticized which present 
viewpoints opposed to Communist in- 
terests. . . . Political standards come 
first, artistic standards come sec- 
ond.” 
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Speaking of the intent of the au- 
thor, Mao expounded the view that 
“love of mankind” cannot be rec- 
ognized as a legitimate cause, since 
“there has been no such thing since 
the human race was divided into 
classes.” Referring to the model of 
Soviet literature, he stressed that 
writers should not confine them- 
selves to so-called exposé literature. 
“Revolutionary writers should limit 
the subject matter of their exposure 
to the aggressors, exploiters and op- 
pressors,” whereas “every revolution- 
ary struggle of the masses must be 
praised.” Writers should “extol the 
proletariat, the Communist party, the 
New Democracy and_ socialism.” 
There is no room for “liberalism, in- 
dividualism, abstractionism; the cre- 
ative spirit that stands for art-for- 
art’s sake is aristocratic, defeatist 
and pessimistic.” 

Had Chinese writers been con- 
versant with the fate of literary en- 
deavors in the Soviet Union, these 
pronouncements would not have 
come to them as a surprise. What 
they were told here was that they 
were, to put it in Leninist terms, 
just “screws in a machine.” In the 
Chinese context, however, the stricter 
application of the experiences of the 
“older brother” meant the end of 
an era. No longer could authors 
pride themselves on writing for a 
cause of which they were the prime 
exponents. The cause was now dic- 
tated to them. Writing for it in- 
cluded following the twists and turns 
of the day-by-day tactical changes 


” and the un- 


in “political standards, 
questioning acceptance of the fiats 
of those in charge of the literary 
scene. It was they, not the authors, 
who dctermined what topics could 
be written about and what features 
should be praised or blamed at a 
given moment. 

Mao’s statements were. however, 
very skillfully timed. At this par- 
ticular stage of the war of resistance 
against Japanese aggression (five 
months after Pearl Harbor), there 
were indeed few authors in Com- 
munist-controlled areas who wanted 


to expose themselves to being labeled 
“deviationists” or “traitors” by not 
accepting Mao’s leadership even in 
their own field. Some general grum- 
bling had been noticed, but only one 
major “case” is reported of an author 
who refused to attend correction 
classes and rebelled against total 
subservience to Party policies. This 
was Hsiao Chun, a revolutionary nov- 
elist, whose book, Village in August, 
had gained wide recognition. He 
had to bear the brunt of universal 
criticism for his “selfish individual- 
ism.” 

Others who felt similarly and op- 
enly resisted public pressure to con- 
form, such as the veteran Marxist 
writer, Hu Feng, were not then 
singled out for exemplary treatment. 
But even though wartime conditions 
prohibited strict enforcement of 
Mao’s new literary policy, many 
leftist writers did submit to the pre- 
scribed procedure of re-education 
and joining the masses. 

In his Yenan talks, Mao had an- 
ticipated that it might take eight to 
ten years to re-educate the writers. 
After this period had elapsed, the 
Chinese Communist party found it- 
self in possession of total power. 
This was also the period of the Soviet 
literary purges conducted by Stalin’s 
lieutenant, Andrei Zhdanov, which 
furnished new guidelines for han- 
dling recalcitrant authors. By 195] 
it was therefore resolved to put an 
end to the still largely voluntary 
conformity. There followed a peri- 
od, which the world witnessed with 
amazement, of an unending stream 
of humiliating confessions, in which 
literary people exposed their alleged 
ideological faults and failures. 

The remolding of the authors’ 
minds was, of course, part of an at- 
tempted remolding of the intelli- 
gentsia in general. In the judgment 
of the new Communist regime, the 
members of the intelligentsia, includ- 
ing those who had always exhibited 
leftist leanings and even those who 
had joined the Party, had generally 
failed to submit with understanding 
to the newly created situation and 





to do their share in the propagation 
of the new gospel. 

The problem of the men of letters 
had, however, specific aspects. It 
was not only a question of acceptance 
and conformity, or the application 
of a given craft to prescribed tasks, 
The breadth of appeal of a novel or 
a drama, when compared to the 
work of the scientist or the expert, 
necessitated a particularly _ tight 
screening of the authors; the preser- 
vation of creativity and the channel- 
ing of the artistically creative mind 
needed particularly close guidance. 

The methods used to solve these 
problems included those that were 
applied to cow all intellectuals into 
submission: the constant psycholog- 
ical pressure of criticism and self- 
criticism meetings, public denuncia- 
tions and forced confessions. Writ- 
ers, however, were subjected to other, 
more specific educational measures. 
The Central Literary Institute was 
established in Peking to train writers 
“from the ranks of the workers, 
peasants and soldiers” and to reform 
established writers suffering from 
“ideological uncertainties.” Further- 
more, the recipe proposed by Mao 
in his Yenan talks, immersion of the 
writers in the masses and participa- 
tion in manual labor, was now car- 
ried through on a universal scale. 

The organizational framework for 
supervision and guidance was pro- 
vided by the All-China Association 
of Literary Workers, membership in 
which was compulsory for anybody 
who wanted to be published. Mao 
Tun, a 


novelist, became 


Chairman of this Association. Liter- 


famous 


ary organizations were established 
all over the country, including the 
rural areas and factories. Such or 
ganizations, in addition to their con 
trol and guidance functions. would 
also assign writers to non-literary 
functions, such as participation im 
the current propaganda campaign. 
The real power, however. was 
wielded by the veteran Party mem- 
ber, Chou Yang, who since then has 
remained the supreme arbiter in lit 
erary matters. He is the one who, 
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closely following Soviet literary fash- 
ions and Mao Tse-tung’s pronounce- 
ments. lays down the line on literary 
policy. 

Nor was this all. Just as in the 
Soviet Union, the style of literary 
works was established by government 
fiat. In his Yenan talks, Mao had 
asked for a “proletarian realism” as 
the only acceptable style. This term 
is reminiscent of the Soviet formula, 
“socialist realism,” a formula which 
then was generally applied in China. 
Much Russian literary criticism, in- 
cluding pre-Soviet pieces, was trans- 
lated into Chinese, and Chinese 
authors and literary critics made 





make a Party functionary the deus 
ex machina who successfully straight- 
ened out every fouled-up plot. The 
plot schema which evolved in this 
way must have been a topic of in- 
struction at the Central Literary 
Academy, otherwise the overwhelm- 
ing monotony of plots in the ’50s 
cannot possibly be explained. The 
plot is developed, without exception, 
along the lines of the following ex- 
ample: 

Mao Tse-tung’s directive to in- 
crease production is received in a 
certain factory (or village). The 
bourgeois technicians and/or the con- 
servative element of labor are doubt- 





GEORGI MALENKOV AND ANDRE! ZHDANOV: THEY PROVIDED THE LINE 


tortuous attempts to extract some 
sense from this formula and adjust 
it to the Chinese context. 

Mao’s Yenan talks had established 
that literature had both to praise and 
to blame. In view of the twists and 
turns of the Party line, writers were 
constantly confronted with the ques- 
tion of whom to praise. It goes with- 
out saving that the object of their 
praise was to be the revolutionary 
hero. In their attempts, however, to 
put a flesh-and-blood proletarian or 
Peasant into the limelight, they ran 
into the doctrinal difficulty that pro- 
letarians, peasants, and soldiers had 
to be led by the vanguard, i.e., the 
Party. It thus became inevitable to 
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ful whether this policy can be im- 
plemented, in view of the condition 
of the mechanicai plant (or the means 
of production). An ingenious pro- 
letarian (or peasant) invents a device 
to set the machinery (or the produc- 
tive power) functioning. Reaction- 
ary elements in the factory, who have 
secret connections with Chiang Kai- 
shek or the Americans, sabotage the 
application of this device. Discour- 
agement ensues. A Party functionary 
appears, has the schemers exposed, 
restores confidence, and the factory 
(or village) overfulfills its quota. The 
ingenious proletarian (or peasant) 
becomes a member of the Party. 
Such stereotyped plots could work 


only with stereotyped heroes. These 
bloodless, rubber-stamp personalities 
were at times the object of criticism. 
Recourse to former Soviet Premier 
Georgi Malenkov’s definition of typ- 
icality, contained in a statement to 
the 19th Soviet Communist party 
Congress in 1952, remedied the situ- 
ation. In this statement it was said: 

“In their creation of artistic im- 
ages our artists, writers, and work- 
ers in the arts must constantly re- 
member that the typical is not only 
what is encountered most frequently 
but that which most fully and vividly 
expresses the essence of the given 
social force. In the Marxist-Leninist 
interpretation, the typical does not 
mean some statistical average. The 
typical should correspond to the es- 
sence of the given socio-historical 
phenomenon; it is not just the wide- 
spread, the frequently repeated, or 
the commonplace. Deliberate exag- 
geration which gives sharpness to an 
image does not make the image atyp- 
ical but shows and stresses the typical 
more fully. The question of typical- 
ness is the chief sphere in which the 
party spirit manifests itself in real- 
istic art. The problem of the typical 
is always a political problem.” 

The impact of this strait-jacket on 
literary production soon 
manifest. During the years of World 
War II and the civil war, a respec- 
table amount of literature was still 
produced. Most of the dramas and 
novels of that period, when the writ- 
ers could still identify themselves 
with the cause they were writing for, 
still showed a certain drive, a lively 
spirit and at times a remarkable skill 
in the description of details. 

Chou Li-po’s novel, The Hurricane, 
which won the 1951 Stalin Prize, can 
serve as an example. Its contents are 
quite repulsive, for they glorify viol- 
ence. The gory scenes actually sur- 
pass in viciousness similar passages 
in the realistic fiction of Chinese 
tradition. Above all, it lacks a sense 
of humor, which is always present in 
the great novels of the past. And 
even though the stereotyped plot has 
already emerged, the presentation has 


became 
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enough sweep to carry the story 
through. 

In other instances, doctrinal im- 
positions limited the appeal of the 
literary output, even in this early 
period. Ting Ling might be taken 
as a case in point. Whereas her war- 
time sketches, When I Was in Sha 
Chuan (published in India), still 
show a warm and sympathetic under- 
standing for her frequently undis- 
tinguished heroes, her long novel, 
The Sun Shines Over the Sangkan 
River, also rewarded with a 1951 
Stalin Prize, is so stereotyped that 
it makes decidedly boring reading. 

After the re-education drive of the 
early 50s, however, the acknowledged 
writers fell into an almost complete 
silence. Most of them absconded 
into administrative work, took refuge 
in translation work or busied them- 
selves with re-evaluating, re-editing 
and adapting those parts of the 
Chinese literary tradition which still 
could be proclaimed acceptable. 
What was published were the second- 
string writers and the newcomers, 
whose literary conscience did not 
keep them from submitting uncondi- 
tionally to the exigencies of the Party 
line. 

During the dreary mid-1950s, the 
only events to enliven the literary 
scene were the famous persecution 
cases. In these cases, an individual 
or a group was singled out almost 
at random, and the entire publicity 
apparatus was then mobilized to dem- 
onstrate the nefarious consequences 
which the “bourgeois,” “idealistic,” 
“American-indoctrinated” ideology 
of these people would have for 
Chinese society. Usually these cases 
were set up to highlight .certain as- 
pects of current political or economic 
drives. Of particular interest is the 
Hu Feng case, which raged in 1955. 

Hu Feng was a veteran member 
of the Communist party. a protégé 
of the demi-god of recent Chinese 
literature, Lu Hsiin, and a man of 
wide influence among the younger 
writers. He had in the past occasion- 
ally voiced dissatisfaction with the 
extent of regimentation in the liter- 
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ary field, wielded by Chou Yang and 
his group. In 1955 he was given to 
believe that the time for a frank 
statement had arrived, and he was 
ensnared into delivering a highly 
critical speech before a_ literary 
forum. His whole criticism was di- 
rected not so much against any lit- 
erary principles as against the han- 
dling of the literary scene; it was 
directed against personalities rather 
than ideologies. It thus challenged 
the power of the Party functionaries 
entrenched in the management of lit- 
erary affairs. This was of course a 
point on which the Communist au- 
thorities were particularly vulnerable. 
In the rabid persecution that followed 
this speech and during which Hu 
Feng, on public demand, finally 
landed in jail, evidence was brought 
forward that he was the head of a 
clique with whose help he was seek- 
ing to gain a power position for him- 
self. 

The problem of the unsupervised 
formation of groups, which were 
prevalent in the history of Oriental 
societies, was not to be allowed to 
emerge again. There is only one 
loyalty and one organization in a 
Communist state. 

The latest case in this series oc- 
curred in the summer of 1957, dur- 
ing the anti-rightist campaign. Here 
the “anti-Party clique” of Ting Ling, 
et al., was put on the pillory. Again 
it was a case of a long-time member 
of the Party who was a veteran and 
highly respected author. And again 
the issue was made to appear personal 
rather than ideological. As a result 
of the literary regimentation, Ting 
Ling contacted some of her fellow- 
writers and discussed certain official 
literary policies with them. This was 
enough to be construed as “conspir- 
ing” with an “anti-Party clique.” 
Purged with her was, among others, 
Feng Hsiieh-feng, who had been one 
of the main accusers in the Hu Feng 
case. 

These public actions were, of 
course, not directed against the vic- 
tims alone, but were intended as de- 
terrents for authors in general. The 





measures were successful—at least in 
killing any signs of creativity. Dur. 
ing the “Hundred Flowers” period, 
no author, in contradistinction to 
other intellectuals, bloomed—and 
none contended. 

The literary authorities were fin. 
ally forced to take account of this 
Just as in the economic 
field emphasis was shifted during 
the “giant leap forward” from the 
great industrial plants, which could 
not supply the necessary production, 
to a mass of little production units, in 
the literary field emphasis was shifted 
away from the authors to the masses, 
If the professional writers would not 
write, then other people should, and 
they would produce a “giant leap for- 
ward” in literature. 

A drive was started which pushed 


situation. 


practically the entire population of f 


It has 


China into writing poetry. 


been estimated that no less than one | 


billion poems were produced during 
the “giant leap forward” of 1958. To 


foster this move, the tight stylistic | 


rules were somewhat relaxed. Mao 
Tse-tung came forward with the 
slogan that poetry should combine 
revolutionary realism and revolution- 
ary romanticism, a slogan which is 
reminiscent of Gorki’s dictum that 
socialist realism does not exclude 
revolutionary romanticism. 
Translation work was also de-em- 
phasized. In 1957 a great amount 


of translations, not only from Com: | 


munist countries, had been published, 
including such authors as Milton, 
Thackeray, Shelley, Fielding, Hardy, 
Longfellow and Scott. But no trans 
lations were scheduled for publica- 
tion during the latter part of 1958, 
except for those which were deemed 
desirable for other than literary rea 
sons, such as the work of authors 
from the Afro-Asian bloc and, sig: 
nificantly, from South America. 

This literary “leap” was agail 
skillfully geared to the economit 
“leap.” The candid 
Chinese Communist slogan sums it 
up: “Making poems is the best way 
to stop feeling tired and work with 
more drive.” 


amazingly 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





‘What You Can’t Read to Your Daughter’ 


By Daniel Bell 


N AMERICAN IN Paris can go into Galgiani’s on Rue 

de Rivoli, or La Hune in St. Germain des Prés, and 
purchase openly the small, green-colored paper-bound 
books published by the Olympia Press. Bringing these 
through the United States Customs is, however, another 
matter. For Olympia Press publishes both low-grade and 
high-grade pornography, and the fact that some of this 
pornography is first-class literature makes no difference. 
If it is published by Olympia, the book is treated as 
though it were an object with hoof-and-mouth disease, 
and burned. 

Of course one can bring in such volumes simply by 
stuffing them into one’s coat pockets, for Customs men 
rarely make personal searches. And this is what I did 
in 1955 when I brought back Lolita, in the two-volume 
Olympia edition, when it was still unavailable here. But 
if such volumes are left, casually, in one’s baggage, one 
may find oneself in an embarrassing position vis-d-vis 
the guardians of our morals. And this is what happened 
to me recently. 

A few months ago I bought in Paris the Olympia 
Press editions of Jean Genet’s Our Lady of the Flowers 
and Pauline Reage’s The Wisdom of the Lash, the latter 
title being an incredibly vulgar translation of what in 
the French was the chaste L’Histoire d’O. I had with me, 
too, the original French version of the Genet, Nétre 
Dame des Fleurs, which had been published by Gallimard, 
the most respectable publishing house in France, as well 
as the Pleiade editions of La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims 
and the novels of Benjamin Constant. 

Our Lady of the Flowers, Genet’s first book, written 
in 1942 in Fresnes prison, had created a sensation in 
France on publication. It had made Genet famous and 
led Sartre to write a long study on him as a prototype 
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of an existentialist character—a man who lived at the 
edges of existence. Our Lady of the Flowers is a novel 
of pure blasphemy. It deals with Divine, a transvestite 
prostitute, Darling, “her” pimp, and Our Lady of the 
Flowers, the name of a young murderer who lives with 
Divine. The three form a trinity in the religious sense 
of the word. Divine is the son of Ernestine, a Jewess, 
and this underscores the rather literal blasphemy which 
Genet intends. There is another Trinity, consisting of 
Divine, Our Lady of the Flowers and Gorgui Seck, a 
Negro soldier, and much of the book is devoted to the 
physical relations of these overlapping triunes. 

The book is also an Angelus to murder. (“.. . The 
murderer forces my respect. Not only because he has 
known a rare experience, but because he has suddenly 
set himself up as a god, on an altar, whether of shaky 
beards or of azure air.”) There are pornographic pages 
in the literal meaning of the word (the writing about 
harlots), and there are dirty words and specific descrip- 
tions of sodomy and other unnatural acts. But the book 
is not salacious or mean. It is a plunge into the lower 
depths, of an intensity rarely seen in literature. 

L’Histoire d’O is a story of a very different milieu 
but of similar intent: the study of an extreme situation. 
It is the story of a woman so enslaved by a passion for 
her lover that, on his order, she enters into the world of 
a cult where she gives herself, sexually, to any man who 
makes demands of her. It is a study of the complete loss 
of self and of any feeling other than pure sensation and 
no longer even of sex, but of submission. It is, in effect, 
a study of slavery, not forced but voluntary, and its 
consequences. The novel, when it first appeared in France 
about five years ago, was a literary sensation. The author, 
“Pauline Reage,” was pseudonymous, and there were 
many learned speculations as to her—or his—identity. 
(Most often it was attributed to the doyen of French 
criticism Jean Paulhan, the editor of the Nouvelle 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise, the leading literary journal 
of France, who had sponsored the novel with an intro- 
ductory essay.) 

The interest of L’Histoire d’O lay, obviously, in its 
association with the Marquis de Sade, and the renewed 
interest in him that had been stirred by Simone de 
Beauvoir in her essay, “Must We Burn Sade?” It had 
a deeper meaning as well. It has been the thesis of Mario 
Praz, in his influential essay, The Romantic Agony, that 
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the French literary temper, as revealed by a study of the 
symbolist poets, had shown a decided shift from “sadism” 
to “masochism,” in that the woman, rather than the 
man, was determining sexual conduct and sexual appe- 
tite; and that this reflected a shift in the culture as well. 
L’Histoire d’O, with its exploration of a woman’s sub- 
missiveness through passion, certainly was a_ reversal 
of this literary tendency. In the same sense as Genet’s, 
the book is pornographic; and yet it is obviously more 
than that. It is of genuine literary interest. But the 
question is what does the U. S. Customs consider litera- 
ture? 

On coming back home, I had forgotten about the 
interest of Customs in the morals of the traveler, and, 
rather than prudently putting these novels in my coat 
pocket, I unwisely left them on top of some shirts in a 
small suitcase. On opening the bag, the Customs inspec- 
tor pounced. There is literally no other word for his 
action. I doubt that he had even seen the titles: For his 
eagle-eye, the standard green-colored, paper-bound format 
of Olympia Press was stimulus enough. 

“You can’t take these in,” he said. (Whether he leered 
or not is a question lost to the boundless images of past 
time; it may have been my sudden, startled feelings of 
guilt, but in reconstructing the scene, I would swear that 
he leered, an action which suddenly intensified a courage 
and stubbornness I might not otherwise have possessed. ) 

“Why not?” I asked quietly. 

“You know why,” he said. It was a statement of 
shared intimacy, as if he were a policemen who had 
found me in a bordello with the rumpled evidence before 
both of us. His initial action was humiliating enough; 
this increased my anger and resentment. 

“You tell me why,” I replied. 

“Because it is pronographic,” he smirked. 

“And what is pronography?” I asked. 

He looked at me, and then noticing a picture of my 
teen-age daughter in another bag, replied: “Anything 
that you can’t read to your daughter.” He had mean- 
while, in poking about further, unearthed the other 
volumes I was carrying. “What are these?” he asked. 

“Some books in French,” I replied. 

“We're not interested in those,” he said. “You can 
bring in any books in French,” he said, “if they don’t 
have pictures.” 

I held up the copy of Genet’s Notre Dame des Fleurs. 
“This, too?” “Yes,” he said. It was, I thought, an ironic 
definition of pornography: If my daughter could read 
French, the book was admissible; if she could read 
English, it was not. 

“How do you know these books are pronographic?” 
I asked, pointing to the two slim volumes whose pages 
he was now thumbing. 

“Because they are published by Olympia Press,” he 
said, “and we have a list.” This, I thought, was some- 
thing new. As a board member of the American Civil 
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Liberties Union, I was somewhat acquainted with the 
difficult issue of obscenity and censorship, and while a 
Customs inspector has the right to hold up a book, it is 
a violation of procedure to do so by fiat or list. In the 
usual procedure, if an inspector challenges a book, there 
is a determination in the Treasury Department. and 
this is subject further to judicial review, as in the case 
of Joyce’s Ulysses, for final verdict. The existence of a 
list presumed that conclusive determination of books 
had been made, including the two I carried. Genet, after 
all, was a respectable literary figure whose plays had | 
been produced throughout the world, and the presence 
of his name on the list was disturbing. 

I asked to see the list, and the inspector, apparently 
annoyed by my questioning, led me into a small office, 
and began rummaging through a file drawer. To the | 
other two men in the room, he explained: “This guy 
brought in some pronographic books, and now he wants 
to see the list.” 

The list, mimeographed, finally was produced. It con- 
tained titles primarily from Olympia Press. Most of them 
were quite lurid and probably frankly salacious. But 
on the list, too, were J. P. Dunleavy‘s The Ginger Man, 
which, like Lolita, had been unable at first to find an 
American publisher and had been brought out initially 
by Olympia. (Subsequently it was published here with- 
out challenge.) On the list, as well, was Samuel Beckett’s 
Molloy. Genet’s Our Lady of the Flowers was listed. But 
The Wisdom of the Lash was not; perhaps it was so 
esoteric that no one had as yet sought to bring in a copy. 
Yet, with the telltale green format, it obviously qualified 
for seizure. 

The two books were confiscated and presumably de: 


stroyed. I suppose the Customs inspector may have had 


a larruping hour with the volumes before they went into 
the furnace. After all, he is a guardian of my morals. 
But with all such problems, while he may guard mine, 
who, I wonder, guards his? 

A Coda. The action of the Customs inspector was 
protested by the writer and the ACLU to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. After several months of correspondence, 
A. Gilmore Flues, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
informed the ACLU that the Collector of Customs had 
been told to release the Genet volume to me, even though 
it had been ruled to be obscene. 

The basis of the release of the book was not made 
explicit: the letter simply said that “under the circum: 
stances of this case” the action was taken. Since just 
previously a copy of Henry Miller’s Tropic of Cancer 
had been released to Clark Foreman—on the ground 
that he has a serious interest in literature—presumably 
the same reasoning applied here. Yet the ambiguity re 
mains. Flues said further that since Molloy and The 
Ginger Man are now being published in the U.S., the 
Treasury will review their foreign editions to see if they 
are now “unobjectionable.” 
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A ‘Biography’ of France 


Reviewed by J. Salwyn Schapiro 
Professor emeritus of history, 


City College of New York 


France: A Modern History. 
By Albert Guérard. 
Michigan. 563 pp. $8.75. 


AMERICAN scholarship has been 
greatly enriched by the contributions 


| of scholars of French origin. Gilbert 


Chinard, Albert Guérard, Jacques 
Barzun, Henri Peyre, Gaston Gille, 
to name only a few, have become in- 
tegrated in American academic life 
without losing their French heritage. 
The dean among them, Albert 
Guérard, has been described as “a 
blend of Gallic wit and American 
pragmatism.” 

In his new book, France: A Mod- 
ern History, Guérard aimed to write 
the “biography of a nation from 
Charlemagne to de Gaulle.” This is 
a tall order to fill in one volume, but 
he has managed to do so by his high- 
ly personal approach to the history 
of his native land. The author con- 
cerns himself little with describing 
and analyzing systems and move- 
ments. Neither does he present a 
closely knit narrative history. The 
value of the book consists largely 
of the author’s comments on men 
and events, and of his interpretations 
of the various epochs of French his- 
tory. These comments and interpreta- 
tions are original and penetrating. 

In the tradition of Voltaire and 
Anatole France, Guérard is a satirist 
suffused with a love of mankind. His 
style is lively and witty, truly de 
lesprit sur (histoire. Here are some 
of his comments on famous historical 
figures. Louis XV “yawned his life 
away.” Vergennes’ fame “survives 
in honored twilight.” Robespierre, 
the “Torquemada of Democracy,” 
was fanaticism “made flesh.” Wal- 
deck-Rousseau’s “deliberate formal- 
ity, his limpid and icy eloquence, the 
hard lucidity of his legal mind, com- 
posed a unique and consistent per- 
sonality.” Woodrow Wilson was “a 
sincere but incomplete idealist cou- 
pled with an astute but incomplete 
politician.” 
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It is impossible to write a history 
of France without sympathy, ad- 
miration, yes, love of the nation that 
played a leading part in every epoch 
of European history, and that con- 
tributed so much to modern civiliza- 
tion. The book fully expresses the 
author’s devotion to his native land. 
However, he is no chauvinist, not 
at all “the apologist of France.” His 
fundamental attitude is that France 
is a section of modern civilization, 
and_ has been striving to 
transcend the nationalistic ideal. 
From France has come the inspira- 
tion, even definite plans, to unite 
Europe, beginning with the “Grand 
Design” of Henry IV in the 17th 


century to the “Common Market” of 


ever 


Jean Monnet in the 20th. France, in: 


Victor Hugo’s words, “too 
great to remain a nation.” 

Long a student of intellectual his- 
tory, Guérard emphasizes the role of 
ideas and literature in his history of 
France. Its pages are sprinkled with 
quotations from, and references to, 
the writings of novelists, poets and 
philosophers. Therefore, I was sur- 
prised at his meager treatment—a 
scant six pages—of the 18th century 
Enlightenment, of which France was 
the head and center. Is this sympto- 
matic of the revolt against reason, 
the anti-intellectualism, now so much 
in evidence? 

But the French Revolution is treat- 
ed at length. In describing the events 
of that great upheaval, Guérard fol- 
lows the traditional pattern, but with 
satiric overtones. While not an op- 
ponent, he is far from being an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Revolu- 
tion; he is no Michelet glorifying le 
peuple, no Mathiez idolizing Robes- 
pierre. The titanic achievements of 
the Revolution and the Napoleonic 
periods were, in his view, “for France 
utterly wasted.” All that resulted was 


was 


“an array of glorious, lurid, and con- 
flicting legends.” A mood of ef- 
fervescent irascibility seizes the 
author whenever he writes of these 
“legends.” 

About half the book is devoted 
to the period since the French Revo- 
lution, with special emphasis on the 
events after World War I. In de- 
scribing what he calls “the anxious 
truce” between 1918 1939, 
Guérard asserts that France “felt 
both defrauded and maligned” by 
her allies, Britain and 
America. “France alone, a wounded 
nation, was left to guard the wounded 
peace.” Conflicts within the nation 
over foreign policy brought new and 
sharp divisions greatly ag- 
gravated the old evil of ministerial 
instability, the “whirligig of cabi- 
nets.” And what made matters even 
worse was the appearance of a pow- 
erful Communist party that “raised 
the issue of socialism now.” 

Guérard paints a sorry picture of 
France during World War II. The 
Third Republic, the longest-lived 
regime since 1789, just lay down 
and died. Under the Vichy govern- 
ment, the leaders of the nation were 
traitors or worse. Marshal Henri 
Petain was a “senile ghost’; Pierre 
Laval, a “soiled puppet”; and Ad- 
Darlan, the worst of all 
collaborationists. “This 
France.” France was 
Gaulle. 

After the War the political mood 
of France could be described as one 
combining hatred of the Vichy past, 
uncertainty of the present and fear 
of the future. There was the im- 
mediate necessity to establish a new 
regime if France was to survive as 


and 


wartime 


and 


miral 
was not 


Charles de 


a nation. 

From this situation emerged the 
Fourth Republic. It was created in 
1946 by a freely elected convention 
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that drew up a constitution which 
was ratified by a referendum. No 
previous regime in the history of 
France was born as legitimately as 
was the Fourth Republic. Yet only 
after a dozen years it went out of 
existence because of its inability to 
suppress the uprising in Algeria. 
Faced with the choice of being 
killed by a coup d’état or committing 
suicide, the Fourth Republic, accord- 
ing to Guérard, committed suicide 
in “a meticulously constitutional 
manner,” and I may add, avec une 
discrétion laconique. 


Guérard is a great admirer of de 
Gaulle, whose “rich and _ well-tem- 
pered mind,” he asserts, is now fully 
at the service of France. In a 
country “shackled by petty interests, 
torn by doubts, haunted with fears, 
the moral revolution led by de Gaulle 
has restored faith, the substance of 
things hoped for.” I confess that I 
do not share Guérard’s confidence 
in the future of the Fifth Republic. 
The way it came into existence, so 
reminiscent of Bonapartism, its Con- 
stitution with doors wide open to 
dictatorship, the misrepresentative 





electoral system that gave only a few 
seats to an opposition with a large 
popular vote, and the fascist leanings 
of many ardent Gaullists, will sooner 
or later create a new “crisis of 
regime.” The remedy of the Fifth 
Republic is worse than had been 
the disease of the Fourth Republic, 
The test of a book on a long. 
familiar subject is whether it arouses 
a renewed interest in the reader, 
Guérard’s France, with its lucid com. 
pression of a thousand years of his. 
tory, with its sound scholarship and 
fine style, easily passes the test. 





A Wise Novel of British Life 


Three Score and Ten. 
By Walter Allen. 
Morrow. 279 pp. $3.50. 


LIKE E, M. Forster, Edmund Wil- 
son, Lionel Trilling and most of the 
younger British writers, Walter 
Allen, by exigency and choice, is a 
man of letters rather than a novelist, 
poet or critic. To make a living, and 
as an aspect of his way of living. he 
has written the best contemporary 
history of the English novel; the 
most expert study of Arnold Ben- 
nett: a book for middle-brows about 
Reading a Novel; Writers on Writ- 
ing, a discriminatingly eclectic book 
that every aspiring writer should 
read: innumerable reviews and es- 
says for the better literary journals. 

He is also one of the best, and 
best-known. broadcasters for the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, 
where he has talked engagingly and 
learnedly about current novels, 
Wyndham Lewis, Anthony Powell— 
everyone, one is tempted to say, 
worth talking about. He is also, as 
Three Score and Ten again proves, 
a fine novelist who incorporates in 
his novels the knowledge of tech- 
nique his omniverous reading has 
brought him and the wisdom about 
life that 48 years of immensely va- 
ried experience has enabled him to 
accumulate. 

Like most of the younger and 
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angrier young men who dominate 
English letters today, he came from a 
working-class background (very like 
that of the family of Billy Ashted in 
Three Score and Ten), but it has not 
biased him into bitterness. His sym- 
pathies are with Labor, but he belongs 
to one of the better English clubs. He 
has taught two years in the United 
States, knows and likes conserva- 
tives here and at home, is most in- 
tently interested, in both his criti- 
cism and fiction, in uncovering the 
pattern that lies behind the lives of 
all kinds and conditions of men. Be- 
cause of the breadth and depth of 
his experience and perception, he has 
written equally well of the grandson 
of an English industrialist and the 
daughter of an aristocrat (in Square 
Peg, more appropriately titled Dead 
Man Over All in England), of an 
artist who is a plausible combination 
of heel, healer and revealer in Rogue 
Elephant, of cross-sections of the 
English working-class, unidealized 
and admirable in Innocence is 
Drowned and Living Space, novels 
that have not yet been published over 
here. 

Three Score and Ten, I think, is 
Allen’s best novel. Although it reads 
like the simple account of an extraor- 


dinary man who has never attempted 
to seem other than ordinary, it is 
full of complexity for the discerning 
reader. It illuminates, as no other 
contemporary British novel does, the 
intricacies of the British class sys 
tem and the changes in it: the crafts. 
man who feels himself above the ordi- 
nary laborer and beneath the small 
shop owner who feels beneath the 
intellectual, the production engineer. 
the politician, the aristocrat, all of 
whom have fluctuating, complicated 
feelings of superiority and _inferi- 
ority among themselves. It illumi 
nates the complicated relationships 
within any family: the aged father 
who is treated with benevolent dee 
potism by the son because that was 
how the father treated him in his 
youth because that was how his 
father treated him. 

As Billy Ashted, the aged father. 
reflects and writes about what he has 
experienced and thought about be 
tween 1875 and 1951, we get a It 
vealing picture of British life in the 








past three-quarters of a century: the 
late Victorian age of security, the 
Boer War (which Billy was against). 
World War I (in which Billy served 
as a hospital orderly and learned the 
nature of his army officer patients), 
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the period of government headed by 
J. Ramsay MacDonald and the Gen- 
eral Strike of 1926 (in both of which 
Billy’s best friend was prominent), 
the buzz-bombs of World War II, the 
unquiet peace in which Billy finds 
two of his sons, to his surprise, 
among the leaders of England—one 
as a production engineer, the other 
as an atomic physicist. Also, and 
most importantly—for without this 
the rest would be as dry as a statisti- 
cal table—Three Score and Ten in- 
volves us deeply in the personal life 
of Billy Ashted, whose ambitions and 
achievements were small but whose 
wisdom and perception were great. 

Billy was one of 15 children, three 
of whom died in infancy; he was the 
son of a skilled metal worker who 
never lacked a job, was often drunk 
because of perplexity, was feared by 
his children because he often be- 
haved brutally though he wasn’t a 
brute. Billy, like most children of 
his class then, left school at 13 to 
start work at his life craft as a 
worker with jewelry; after that he 
went to the School of Art with his 
very Calvinist brother, Horace, to 
learn his craft better. Later he went 
to other classes for workers with 
George Thompson, his best friend, 
who later became a power in the 
Labor Government. Billy was never 
ambitious to rise above his class, as 
his friend, Jimmie Sillitoe, and, to 
an extent, George Thompson, did. 
Rather, he was intensely curious, a 
talented dilletante who loved all the 
knowledge he could get close to and 
the beauty he tried to force from his 
fiddle and saw in nature and pictures 
of it, in the men and women he tried 
to understand during the 76 years 
spent, with the exception of two in 
the U.S., near the northern industrial 
town where he was born. 

He married Rose Thompson, his 
best friend’s sister, had four chil- 
dren—a physicist, a production engi- 
neer, a son killed in World War I 
and a ne’er-do-well who was charm- 
ing and unscrupulous and usually in 
trouble. Retired during World War 
Il, Billy made lenses to please him- 
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self while the bombs dropped. When 
his wife died, he came reluctantly to 
live with Will, the production engi- 
neer, and his wife; there, he was 
treated with the partiality reserved 
for a child, but he maintained his in- 
dependence and grew to understand 
himself and his times better by writ- 
ing the autobiography Walter Allen 
recreates as Three Score and Ten. 
One reason the novel is so absorbing 
is that Allen, with a singular lack of 
aesthetic egoism, immerses himself 
in Billy so thoroughly that the style, 
the way of feeling and thought, seem 
Billy’s rather than his. 

Summary (as usual, I fear) fails 
to give more than an inkling ot what 
makes Billy’s life, spent looking for 
the truth, significant. The recollec- 
tions are made plausible and vivid 
in brief cinematographic flashes: 
The time when Billy read Walden in 
the New York Public Library and 
saw himself “as a new and highly 
original version of Thoreau, one 
whose Walden Pond was a street be- 
tween Second and Third Avenue and 
whose hut was a dark, damp room 
in a tenement,” or the steerage cross- 
ing to New York in 1896 with people 
of all countries, a premature “fed- 
eral union of communities,” where 
he used his fiddle to make friends 
with those whose language he could 
not speak. 

Billy’s reflections are as interest- 
ing as his experiences. He is sur- 
prised when he likes Italian art of 
the Renaissance because, though he 
was “always ready .. . to raise his 
hat in respect to it,” he honestly be- 
lieved, from “perverse pride,” that 
“what had been painted four or five 
centuries ago for princes and popes 
and doges could not have anything 
to say” to him. When his best friend 
falls from power because of an af- 
fair with the daughter of an aristo- 
crat, he reflects “that moral indig- 
nation is the most suspect and worth- 
less of emotions. . . . I had not real- 
ized before, that we (of the upper 
working-class) had equated our no- 
tions of the moral life almost ex- 
clusively with sexual morality. . . 


For late Victorians like myself, sin 
meant sex.” 

When he thinks about his ap- 
proaching death, his fiddle-music as- 
sures him and makes him think death 
irrelevant: “And yet man still exists 
in the realm of the natural. It re- 
mains the basis of his being, and he 
cannot escape from it... . And the 
longer he lives the more he is sub- 
ject to the tyranny of the natural, 
whose law is decay and death. The 
process may be stayed; it cannot be 
put off forever; and fear of it... 
means only that a man becomes life’s 
slave and grovels under the domi- 
nance of nature, which he himself 
has made omnipotent. For nature is 
omnipotent only if a man allows it 
to be.” Billy is not altogether wrong 
when he speculates that the reason 
George Thompson admires him, al- 
though he is “an incorrigible dab- 
bler,” is that he saw him, “perhaps, 
as a prototype of the worker of the 
future, when the revolution had been 
won.” 

The most noticed proletarian nov- 
elists of the 30s in England are Rex 
Warner, George Orwell and James 
Hanley. Warner Kafka-ized the so- 
cial scene with intense intellectual 
passion; Orwell hated it and the self 
that was lured guiltily toward it; 
Hanley showed the monstrosity of a 
society that makes people into gro- 
tesques. The distinction of Walter 
Allen, who matured later than these 
three and had a more truly prole- 
tarian background than any of them 
except Hanley, is that he sees and 
presents with barely biased clarity 
what the others, more involved in 
time and politics, artistically distort. 

There is no doubt, in Three Score 
and Ten or in the earlier novels, 
where Allen stands; no doubt, either, 
that as novelist he never permits his 
convictions to cloud his clear view 
of working-class life in a half-cen- 
tury of shocking, hopeful change. 
Perhaps Three Score and Ten is the 
true proletarian novel not even he 
could write while he was involved 
more intimately in the revolutionary 
changes of the 30s. 
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The New Role of the U.S. Military 


Reviewed by Herbert S. Dinerstein 


Arms and the State. 


By Walter Millis, with Harvey C. Mansfield and Harold Stein. 
Twentieth Century Fund. 436 pp. $4.00. 


MANY PEOPLE have remarked on 
the rapid transformation of the 
United States from an_ isolationist 
country into a power occupying a 
central position in international life. 
But not so many have studied the 
transformation of the American in- 
stitutions which formulate and ex- 
ecute the policies required by this 
new eminence. Walter Millis, with 
the assistance of Harvey C. Mansfield 
and Harold Stein, has addressed 
himself to this most vital of all prob- 
lems and has written a book of great 
importance to everyone concerned 
with America’s new role. 

Like many other governments, the 
U.S. employs institutions created in 
another age to meet present prob- 
lems. At the end of the 18th century 
the problem was to bring 13 different 
former colonies into a common un- 
ion. Victory against Great Britain 
had removed the most compelling 
cause for common action. Union 
was possible only within a frame- 
work which gave ample scope for 
particular interests. The system of 
checks and balances and the explicit 
the federal power 
were intended to protect the minority 
or regional interest. 


restrictions on 


The geographic and economic ex- 
pansion of the U.S. and the early 
appearance of representative democ- 
racy have somewhat altered this de- 
sign. but its salient features persist. 
Presidents are successful to the ex- 
tent that they effect a compromise 
among the regional and special in- 
terests that press their claims in- 
sistently. 

On the whole this system has 
worked well in American domestic 
life, but, as Arms and the State dem- 
onstrates, it is less than ideal for the 
formulation of the military and for- 
eign policies of a great power. Arms 
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and the State is divided into two 
major parts. The first, written by 
Mansfield and Stein, comprises a 
fourth of the book, and covers the 
preparation for, and conduct of, 
World War II. The second part, by 
Millis, deals with events from the end 
of the War until the recent past. 
The difference between the two 
periods is striking. Arms and the 
State shows that decisions on major 
war strategy were reached without 
the tremendous conflict and contro- 
versy characteristic of almost every 
major postwar military decision. 
Both the compelling desire for vic- 
tory and Roosevelt’s personality ac- 
count for the expedition with which 
strategic were reached. 
Roosevelt sought and accepted mili- 
tary advice, but his was the directing 
will. In their memoirs, his associates 
almost never recall moments of ir- 


and doubt. Whatever 


their disagreement about the wisdom 


decisions 


resolution 


of particular strategies, military lead- 
ers trained in obedience found such 
firm authority congenial. 

The centrifugal forces, suppressed 
during the war, began once more to 
exert pressure in the postwar period. 
First and foremost was the reappear- 
ance of the old opposition to Ameri- 
ca’s assumption of a leading role in 
international affairs. For a few years 
even the traditionally international 
Democratic party could not resist 
the popular demand for a return to 
normalcy. Hence the rapid reduc- 
tion of the military establishment. 
Millis implies that the speed was ex- 
cessive, but he has had too much 
experience with American political 
life to fail to realize, and to say, that 
President Harry Truman could have 
done little else. As the years have 
passed Soviet behavior has recreated 
something of the sense of urgency 


which pervaded American political 
life during the war. The Soviet nu- 
clear explosion of 1949, the North 
Korean attack on South Korea and 
the Soviet success in launching an 
artificial earth satellite have been 
among the important events in alert- 
ing public opinion. 

But public opinion and the Presi- 
dential action upon which it depends 
have lagged behind events. There 
fore the military establishment as a 
whole has received less than it be 
lieved necessary for the safety of the 
nation. This is the most crucial issue 
in the civil-military relationship. Mil- 
itary leaders must not only accept 
the budgetary levels for each force 
imposed by the president; they must 
often defend them before Congres. 
sional committees at budget hearings. 
Some military leaders feel impelled 
to resign rather than defend budgets 
they consider inadequate; but if 
every senior officer who felt he was 
being asked to manage on too little 
resigned, military leadership would 
pass to those with the least independ: 
ence. By and large, the military 
leaders have been able to control 
their disappointment with what the 
politicians have made available, but 
they have not been able to suppress 
bitter inter-service rivalry for shares 
in what all services agree is an in- 
adequate over-all budget. 

Arms and the State offers no 
panaceas for the many urgent prob 
lems created by the sudden expansion 
of the military establishment in re 
sponse to unprecedented challenges. 
But implicit in the whole book is the 
thesis that an informed public opin 
ion is the beginning of virtue in 4 
democracy. Arms and the State has 
made a major contribution to public 
knowledge of the problems of military 


policy. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





TROTSKY 


Max Eastman’s reminiscences of his “Prob- 
lems of Friendship With Trotsky” (NL, March 
23) leave a curious sense of frustration. Since 
he cannot make up his own mind, what shall 
the reader think? Eastman went to Prinkipo on 
Trotsky’s invitation with reluctance and re- 
turned with a sense of injury and resentment 
because he had again failed to achieve intimate 
friendship. This he ascribes to Trotsky’s incapa- 
city for warm friendship, his inability to appre- 
ciate others and an arrogance in convictions. If 
one did not know Trotsky personally at all— 
and this writer was close to Trotsky’s household 
in exile (including Prinkipo) for a number of 
years—one could still see that Eastman reveals 
far more of himself than of Trotsky. 

Eastman comes to Prinkipo and looks around 
at the household with astonishingly ‘unseeing 
eyes. Here is Trotsky, a man dedicated to a 
cause during an intensely lived lifetime, now in 
exile, still engaged in an unremitting struggle 
with the grave-diggers of the Revolution. The 
house, surrounded on three sides by high walls, 
is an armed camp where young proletarians 
work by day and keep watch by night. Eastman 
arrives with a free-and-easy attitude, almost that 
of a tourist. He sees a “villa” overlooking the 
Sea of Marmora; he sees a neglected garden 
abandoned to weeds; bare walls and a “despic- 
able” lack of beauty and comfort and the sense 
of the art of life. Despicable! Why did not 
Eastman realize that clearing the brush would 
have made for easier access from the exposed 
seafront and that the landlord objected to the 
erection of yet another high wall? 

What irony in Eastman’s airy comment on 
the “absence of any least attempt to cultivate 
the art of life in its perpetual aspect” in 
Trotsky’s home! Where was the friend’s and 
poet’s imagination that it could not discern the 
fateful life of these other people? Here was a 
life filled with uncertainty, with sudden and 
sharp changes, with ever-present danger and 
constant toil. The easier contemplation required 
for the perpetual aspects of existence had to 
give way to more demanding tasks. 

Eastman speaks of Trotsky as keeping up the 
habits and style of life of the War Commissar. 
What exactly were the habits of the commissar? 
Eastman knows, of course, that Trotsky lived 
most modestly in and out of the Kremlin. He 
never lived a life of ease. And truly he never 
accumulated money by giving it a little steady 
attention. But let there be no mistake on one 
score. The money spent on the households in 
Prinkipo and Berlin was not money contributed 
by anyone to his cause. The small Left Opposi- 
tion groups that later came into being were 
indeed too often financed from Trotsky’s earn- 
ings as writer. Part of these earnings went for 


a different purpose: for food parcels to com- 
rades and friends in Stalin’s jails and isolators. 

Eastman was hurt by what he considered not 
only a lack of true friendship on Trotsky’s part, 
but the manner in which he was treated as 
translator of Trotsky’s writings. He attributed 
the brusque break with him in part to Trotsky’s 
anger at receiving a much smaller fee for an 
article on Stalin that had been delayed in trans- 
lation. Insight again fails Eastman here. Trotsky 
had been forced into silence inside Russia. He 
was eager to speak out on the inner meaning of 
events. Although the money aspect was not un- 
important, it was not this, but the question of 
timeliness, that motivated Trotsky. In political 
struggle, time is of the very essence. And articles 
simply could not wait for the translator, no 
matter how gifted. 

Eastman is puzzled by his own contradictory 
picture of Trotsky. He says he felt hero-worship 
(and still does) for Trotsky, but without being 
enamored of him or feeling affection for him. 
Trotsky is magnamimous and selfless, yet he 
does not appreciate others. He is the most mod- 
est of men, yet arrogant and opinionated. The 
contradictions are not in Trotsky’s nature. Those 
who came away from him alienated did so after 
finding themselves politically at odds with him. 
It was ideas and views that counted, under the 
circumstances of Trotsky’s life, more than any- 
thing else. How could it be otherwise? 

It is too bad that Eastman lacked certain 
qualities that could have brought him closer to 
Trotsky. The latter had a high regard for 
Eastman. 

New York City C. MERLON 
Max Eastman replies: 

I have no general comment on Merlon’s criti- 
cism on my reactions to Trotsky at Prinkipo— 
only the correction of a detail or two. 

It was not the “perpetual” but “perceptual” 
aspect of life that I said the Trotskys neg- 
lected. And it was not “brush” in the garden, 
but only weeds, which no more blocked access 
from the sea-front than a few rows of flowers 
or vegetables would. Also, I did not say that 
Trotsky kept up “the style of life” of the 
War Commissar. I was referring only to his 
recklessness in handling the problem of financ- 
ing a “tiny proletarian party” and “his own 
gigantic labors.” I had just described his super- 
modest style of life. 

These small corrections seem worth making, 
but on the whole, Merlon’s point of view is a 
legitimate one and interests me very much. 
Trotsky’s was certainly a complex and puzzling 
character, and I don’t pretend to have summed 
him up in those candid-camera shots at 
Prinkipo. I merely described, immediately and 
without a thought of publication, the impres- 
sions he made on me, It is obvious that my 
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nature—‘“free and easy,” if that is what it is— 
has relevance if you are going to appraise 
these impressions. I think Merlon’s testimony 
that Trotsky had a “high regard” for me is also 
relevant, for if my impressions had been those 
of a person for whom he had a low regard 
they would have little value. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Puzzling over Bogdan Raditsa’s review of my 
book, Titoism in Action (NL, April 13), I can 
only wonder: Was he really discussing my book 
or did he confuse it with some other volume? 

Mr. Raditsa writes that “after several months’ 
sojourn in the country, Neal discovered that 
Yugoslay Communism is evolving through a 
series of ‘reforms’ from Stalinist dogmatism to 
‘democratic socialism’ and even Fabianism.” 

What observations I did make were on the 
basis of a great many “months’ sojourn” in 
Yugoslavia over a period of almost 15 years. 
But they included no such “discovery” as Mr. 
Raditsa attributes to them. That there have been 
reforms and that they have taken the country 
away from Stalinist dogmatism is itself surely 
beyond dispute. As far as “democratic social- 
ism” is concerned, I merely cite the Yugoslav 
concepts about it while appending some strong 
reservations of my own. 

Mr. Raditsa attributes to me, by indirection 
and innuendo, the statement that “The Commu- 
nist monopoly in political affairs has been ended 
in Yugoslavia, and ‘Fabian theories’ of ‘social 
ownership’ have been introduced. . . .” 

Since all this is supposed to be about my 
book, may I actually quote from it? What I 
said was that “Yugoslav theory held that the 
Party should relinquish its political monop- 
oly... .” But I prefaced this by stating: “There 
was no question that the direction of the state 
was in the hands of the Party, and that the 
Party was in the hands of its top echelon of 
leaders. To this extent, the position of the Party 
in Yugoslavia remained the same as that of the 
Party in the Soviet Union.” 

Mr. Raditsa writes: “In asserting that the 
Communist monopoly has been ended, Neal 
utterly disregards the facts and significance of 
the Djilas case.” 

Not only did I not disregard the facts of the 
Djilas case, but I stated explicitly that their 
significance was to make more clear that the 
monopoly of the Party had not been ended and 
was unlikely to be ended. 

Finally, Mr. Raditsa says “Neal accepts the 
official dogma . . . that the revival of the multi- 
party system ‘would only mean confusion’ and 
that Djilas was motivated by an ‘unhappy per- 
sonal situation.’ ” 

I quoted Kardelj to the effect that a multi- 
party system “would only mean confusion.” 
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In no way did | imply my acceptance of 
or agreement with this position. About 
Djilas, my use of the phrase “unhappy per- 
sonal situation” applied only in regard to his 
book and not to his original proposals. What 
I wrote was: “Without in the slightest condon- 
ing Djilas’ shameful treatment at the hands of 
the Tito Government or denying the validity of 
many of his arguments against Communism in 
general, still The New Class had to be read 
as at least in part the reflection of the bitterness 
of a brashly courageous, defeated and defiant 
man over the unhappy personal situation into 
which events had forced him.” 

Claremont, Calif. Frep WARNER NEAL 


Bogdan Raditsa replies: 

The trouble is that Mr. Neal does not grasp 
Communist double-talk, that he accepts what 
Kardelj says or writes as positive truth, without 
apparently realizing that the Communists in 
Yugoslavia, as elsewhere, are masters of soph- 
istry and distortion. 

Had he paid more attention to Yugoslav re- 
ality than to Communist writings he would not 
have reached such conclusions as that the Tito- 
ists use a “Fabian approach” in their agricul- 
tural policy, or that their “socialized agriculture, 
manifested in cooperatives,” is going through a 
“Fabian process” in order to attain a “practical 
application of the Yugoslav Fabian theories.” 

Since Mr. Neal states that he studied Yugo- 
slavia “over a period of almost 15 years,” he 
ought to have realized, had he understood the 
most elementary background of Yugoslav Com. 
munism, that the Yugoslay Communists have 
about as much intention of applying Fabianism 
or “democratic socialism” as the Pope has of 
advancing the main precepts of Protestantism. 
But Mr. Neal goes on to contradict himself in 
other places in his book, when he states that 
“Yugoslav democracy” is not of the “Western 
type.” If it isn’t, then why insist on its “Fabian- 
ism?” 

And why, by the same token, does he venture 


the judgments that “the new psychology” of the 
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DEAR EDITOR 





CONTINUED 


Yugoslav Communists contains “elements of lib- 
gal thought and humanitarianism,” that the 
country’s “real development,” in the direction 
of socialism, “reflected the new, liberalized psy- 
chology of the Yugoslav Communists?” Does 
Mr. Neal, who seems lost in Kardelj-type dialec- 
tics, believe that Tito or his comrades seriously 
intend to transform their ideas from Leninism, 
which they never renounced as their main postu- 
late, into “liberalism,” “Fabianism,” or “demo- 
cratic socialism?” Mr. Neal would have done 
better to solicit the opinions of the Yugoslav 
peasantry on this question. 

As for the cases of Djilas and Vlado Dedijer, 
hasn’t Mr. Neal fallen victim again to Yugoslav 
dialectics when he asserts that “Djilas and 
Dedijer were officially convicted not for their 
ideas but for the manner in which they ad- 
vanced them?” What can such a _ statement 
mean? Can it mean that these two men were 
punished because they expressed dissatisfaction 
with the regime in the pages of the New York 
Times, the London Times and THE New LEADER 
when they were silenced at home? Is that an 
example of a “new and liberalized psychology?” 

Finally, why does Mr. Neal insist on describ- 
ing the Yugoslav Communists as different— 
when they themselves refuse to be different and 
want to be the orthodox and correct followers 
of Marxism-Leninism? 
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Nameless terrors lurk in the shadows... 
doubly terrifying because they are unknown... 


Even adults are sometimes afraid of the dark 
It’s only human to avoid hidden truths that could 
disturb us. So we worry about cancer, instead of 
doing something about it. 


Wouldn’t a checkup be more constructive? Most 
likely it will prove there’s nothing to worry about. 
But please remember: Cancer can now be cured, 
in many cases, when detected early enough. 


And one more thing... 
While you think about it, make out a check 
to the American Cancer Society. Your contribution 
is desperately needed for research that can bring J 
this killer under complete control. For cancer Americ 
will be conquered—never fear. Cancer 
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